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By W. Ruys Roserts, Litt. D. 


Emeritus Professor of Classics in the University of Leeds; formerly 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge 


As long ago as the year 1899 the Cambridge University Press 
published for me an edition of ‘‘Longinus.’’ At the moment I am 
correcting the proof-sheets of a small volume on Greek Rhetoric 
and Literary Criticism for an American Series. It would be a 
great help if you would allow me to confer with you on some of 
the many problems presented by the De Sublimitate. You will not 
disappoint me by failing (as too often happens) to join, young 
and old, in the discussion at the close. I still remember gratefully 
a valuable piece of information? I had, on a postcard in September 
1901, from a boy, Donald S. Robertson, who was then (I believe) 
at Westminster School, where the Sublime was being read as a 
holiday task or treat. That postcard is here to-day as one of two 
exhibits, the other being the sumptuous Bodoni edition of ‘‘Lon- 
ginus.’’ 

More than ever, I am convinced that the essay—this seems the 
nearest English equivalent for ixduvnua—belongs not to the third 
century of our era but to the first. Its Roman, Greek, and Jewish 
affinities appear to point that way. Suppose that the last chapter 
(chapter 44) alone was before us, as a newly discovered fragment, 
in modern print (with no palaeographical indication of date). 
Could we take that famous lament for perished liberty, eloquence, 
and genius to have been written so late as the third century? In 
the first century the topic of such degeneracy, and its causes, was 
a commonplace among Roman authors: we think of Tacitus (Dzalo- 


1A paper read to the Classical Association at its Annual General Meeting 
held in London, January 9th-11th, 1928. 


2 As to the mention of the xegi tous in Conrad Gesner’s Bibliotheca Uniwer- 
salis, published in 1545, nine years before Robortello’s editio princeps. 
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gus de Oratoribus), the two Plinys, Quintilian (Institutio Oratoria 
and the lost De Causis Corruptae Eloquentiae), Petronius, and 
Seneca the philosopher. We notice that, in this chapter, ‘‘Longi- 
nus’’ (it is convenient so to call him; and I shall do so throughout) 
speaks of ‘‘the world’s peace’’ (i tis oixovpévys cionvn), and we 
recall the ‘‘Pax Romana,’’ and a sentence close to the beginning 
of Tacitus’ Histories: ‘‘postquam bellatum apud Actium atque 
omnem potentiam ad unum conferri pacis interfuit, magna illa 
ingenia cessere.’’ What, by the way, is the nearest equivalent in 
any Roman author for i tis oixovpévyns eciojvn, a greater phrase 
(and a greater idea) than ‘‘Pax Romana’’? 

The striking comparison, in the essay, between Demosthenes and 
Cicero unites with certain Latinisms to make it likely that the 
author, notwithstanding his modest disclaimer in chapter 12, had 
some direct knowledge of the Latin language and literature. Con- 
sequently the ‘‘philosopher’’ who starts the discussion in chapter 
44 may conceivably be a Roman, and of the first century. Apropos 
of my edition, the late Professor Robinson Ellis in the Classical 
Review (xiii. 294) pointed out a double parallelism between the 
Sublime chapter 13, sections 3 and 4, and the Astronomica (book 
ii, lines 8-10 and 57, 58) of Manilius, who was probably writing 
between A.D. 9 and A.D. 14. Professor Ellis assumed that here 
either Manilius must be copying the Sublime or the Sublime Mani- 
lius. The latter alternative seems possible, but my own feeling, 
rather, is that both were drawing from some common source (Greek 
or Latin) now lost: the modern student is always in danger of 
forgetting the great losses there have surely been of Greek critical 
works belonging to the century before and the century after Christ. 
Still, I now incline, in this difficult problem of dating, to think 
(for reasons to be given in a moment) that the essay does belong 
to the earlier, rather than the later, half of the first century, and 
to somewhere about the year 40 A.D. But I want your help and 
eriticism throughout. 

Of the Greek affinities of the essay little need at this point be 
said: after all, it is written in Greek and shows a remarkable fa- 
miliarity with the whole course of Greek literature. But, as bearing 
on its date, it is important to observe that, at its very start, a Greek 
author of the Augustan period is named and attacked: Caecilius 
of Calacte. The pugnacity, and pertinacity, with which ‘‘Longi- 
nus’’ assails Caecilius’s book on twos (‘‘sublimity’’) makes it seem 
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probable that he was writing not much more than a generation 
after its appearance—not so long after as the time of Plutarch, 
who makes but passing references to Caecilius, and certainly not 
so long after as the third century. 

To pass from the Roman and Greek to the Jewish side,—to the 
surpassingly sublime illustration drawn from the beginning of the 
Book of Genesis. The passage, in chapter 9, is: ‘‘Similarly, the 
legislator of the Jews, no ordinary man, having formed and ex- 
pressed a worthy conception of the power of the Godhead, writes 
at the very beginning of his Laws, ‘God said’—what? ‘Let there 
be light, and there was light; let there be earth, and there was 
earth.’ ”’ 

First of all, is this passage of ‘‘Longinus’’ genuine? In my 
edition I maintained that it is and gave my reasons. During the 
year 1915 the German scholar Konrat Ziegler, in an able and vigor- 
ous paper published in Hermes, attacked my views, singling me 
out no doubt because I had made the fullest recent statement of a 
case which has never lacked defenders. I did not see the article 
at the time; I was busy in other ways, patriai tempore iniquo. But 
a pleasant thing happened. The reply—to me a convincing one— 
eame from Germany itself two years later,—in 1917 and in the 
same classical journal. Hermann Mutschmann,’ a no less able and 
vigorous scholar than Ziegler and one better known for special 
work on ‘‘Longinus,’’ dealt with the attack in a long article which 
still holds the field. To review fully the arguments on the two 
sides I have no space in half-an-hour’s paper. I will select a small 
but interesting point of language passed over by Mutschmann, and 
then give my own present views on this issue of authenticity and 
on the general question of date. 

Professor Ziegler will have it, indeed, that éEéqyvev, which I 
have translated by ‘‘expressed,’’ here means ‘‘revealed’’ in 
that very special sense of ‘‘revealed’’ which you would ex- 
pect from a Jewish or Christian interpolator. But surely 
Jew or Christian would have employed the (for him) most sig- 
nificant word dxoxahintw, ‘‘to draw the veil from sacred mys- 
teries’’; Ziegler himself uses the German word ‘‘offenbaren’’ to 
render éxqaivew, but this only serves to remind us that ‘‘Offen- 
barung’’ is the accepted German title of the New Testament book 


3The writer of the paper has since heard that in July, 1918, Professor 
Hermann Mutschmann fell, fighting pro patria. 
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which we often call (as in the Greek) ‘‘the Apocalypse.’’ ’Axo- 
xoAvatw occurs twenty-six times in the New Testament, éxmaivw 
never. In the Septuagint éxqaivw is found thirteen times, dxo- 
xadiatw over a hundred times. So that an argument on which 
Ziegler lays much stress seems rather to turn against himself. Fur- 
ther, the general diction of the section (short as it is) can be shown 
to tally with the rest of the essay : éxqaivw itself occurs in the first 
chapter, in the passive voice and in the somewhat colourless sense 
‘‘appear from,’’ ‘‘emerge from’’; and the section contains also 
the characteristic expressions tavty (‘‘similarly’’), ob tuyav (‘‘éx- 
traordinary’’), evbic év tH eio6olq (‘‘at the very beginning’’), 
and the still more characteristic rhetorical question,—‘‘ ‘God said’ 
—what?’’,—which tells, assuredly, not of a devout Jewish or 
Christian believer but of an enthusiastic literary guide and teacher 
who is resolved to-arrest attention even though some solemnity may 
be lost. The inexactitude of the citation, and a certain rhythmical 
and symmetrical turn which the great fiat has (perhaps uncon- 
sciously) received, leave the same impression on the mind, and alsu 
suggest a quotation made from memory. 

It is with the relation of the whole passage to the difficult ques- 
tion of date that we are now specially concerned. My own view 
of the date (on which I want your criticism) is briefly this. Thirty 
years ago I maintained, on internal evidence (the external being, 
in my opinion, no better than Byzantine guesswork, since it de- 
scribes the author either as ‘‘ Dionysius (not Cassius) Longinus,’’ 
or ‘‘Dionysius or Longinus,’’ or ‘‘An Anonymous Writer’’),—I 
maintained that the essay belongs to the first century, not to the 
third. Now I would go further and suggest that it was written in 
the earlier half, rather than the later half, of the first century, and 
probably during the twenty years from 30 A.D. to 50 A.D.,—say 
40 A.D. I would bring it nearer in time to Philo than to Plutarch. 
I have no positive proof to offer; I shall only urge that, alike on 
the Jewish, Greek, and Roman sides, the period 30-50 A.D. seems 
highly probable. Let us seize on any known dates we can and 
make the most of them, especially if they are near the birth of 
Christ, slightly before or slightly after. The author is replying 
(as I think, within a generation or so) to Caecilius. Caecilius was 
a contemporary of Dionysius of Halicarnassus whom we know to 
have been living at Rome in the year 8 B.C. (the year of Horace’s 
death) and who was probably still living there at and beyond the 
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birth of Christ. With Dionysius, ‘‘Longinus’’ has in common an 
extensive critical terminology; with Caecilius, whom he opposes 
vehemently, he at any rate shares an interest in the Jewish race— 
we have it on the authority of Suidas that Caecilius was in religion 
a Jew. ‘‘Longinus’’ is connected with the East in yet another way. 
In chapter 3 we read: ‘‘A third, and closely allied, defect in out- 
bursts of passion is that which Theodorus used to call parenthyrsos. 
By this is meant unseasonable and empty passion, where no passion 
is required ; or immoderate, where moderation is needed.’’ Modern 
scholars assume (in my opinion, rightly) that this Theodorus is 
the eminent rhetorician Theodorus of Gadara who taught in Rhodes 
and Rome. In my edition* I suggested that the imperfect éxdAet 
(‘‘used to eall’’) implies that ‘‘Longinus’’ had been a pupil of 
Theodorus. This view is also taken by Ziegler and Mutschmann. 
It is important as providing another clue by which we may hope 
approximately to date the essay. Quintilian (iii. 1, 17) tells us 
that Tiberius Caesar, during his retirement in Rhodes, was a dili- 
gent hearer of Theodorus. This retirement of Tiberius lasted from 
B.C. 6 to A.D. 2. It seems to me also possible that Theodorus was 
not only a Syrian but a Jew (a Jew passing under a Gentile name, 
like many another Jew in ancient and modern times), and that 
‘‘Longinus’’ had heard from him not only about the ‘‘dragging-in 
of the thyrsus’’ (a verbal coinage suggested no doubt to Theodorus 
by Euripides’ Bacchae, so famous in the East and so well known 
to ‘‘Longinus,’’ as his essay proves), but about the legislator of 
the Jews and his great written opening now reproduced from 
memory. It is true that Theodorus liked to be called a ‘‘Rhodian’”’ 
rather than a ‘‘Gadarene’’; but the man who dubbed the young 
Tiberius ‘‘a lump of clay kneaded with blood”’ had, surely, courage 
and independence enough to quote Genesis in his lectures if he knew 
it; and at Gadara, where Jewish as well as Greek influences had 
long been felt, he would be likely to know it, even if he were no 
more than a Syrian cousin of the Jews. 

However, I do not in the least insist on this detail nor on the 
possibility that ‘‘Longinus’’ may owe his knowledge of the quota- 
tion not to Theodorus but to the book he criticizes,—that by the 
Judaizer Caecilius. Word about the greatest opening perhaps in 
all literature may have come from sources altogether unknown to 


4 Roberts’ edition of Longinus on the Sublime, p. 9, where the suggestion 
was more tentative, in 1899, than it would be in 1928. 
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us. Is it not the case that the Jews are surprisingly to the fore 
even in the scanty Greek literature which to-day survives from the 
age of Augustus or slightly later? Please recall the dates of Dio. 
dorus Siculus, Strabo, and Philo: these rather than Josephus, whose 
floruit comes somewhat later. Diodorus probably wrote his His- 
tory soon after 8 B.C., and in it he speaks of Moses’ claim that his 
Laws came to him from the God called ‘‘Jehovah.’’ Strabo’s life 
extended from (about) B.C. 54 to A.D. 24. In the 16th Book of 
his Geography, Strabo expresses, in set terms and at some length, 
his admiration for the work accomplished by Moses, and says of 
the theocracy which Moses had instituted that it was ‘‘no ordinary 
one,’’ the same two Greek words which ‘‘Longinus’’ has applied 
to Moses himself. 

Take, again, Philo and his date. Philo (who would be born about 
20 B.C.) came from Alexandria to Rome, on his celebrated embassy 
to Caligula, in or near the year 40 A.D.: a date only slightly earlier 
than the newly-discovered Letter sent by Claudius to Alexandria. 
That Letter, and Philo’s embassy, are enough to show that Alexan- 
dria, and the Jews of Alexandria, were much in the mind of Rome 
(and ‘‘Longinus’’ is writing to a Roman) about this time; and 
not simply Alexandrian Jews, nor simply turbulent Jews. Some 
of the widely-dispersed Jews were beginning to hold important 
posts in the Roman imperial system as financiers, administrators, 
soldiers, secretaries, and teachers, showing no doubt the same in- 
tellectual gifts that they have so often shown in modern times and 
places; and as to the width of the dispersion, Josephus (Ant. Jud. 
xiv. 7, 2) reports Strabo to have said that ‘‘it is not easy to find 
a spot in the inhabited world which has not admitted this race and 
is not controlled by it.’’ (Think of it: in New York to-day there 
are 1,750,000 Jews,—nearly one-third of the total population !) 

Aloof as the Jews in some ways were and are, is it likely (apart 
altogether from what the word ‘‘proselyte’’ teaches us as to the 
active Jewish propaganda in the century before, and the earlier 
part of the century after, Christ’s birth) — is it in itself likely that, 
when spread across the world, the Jews should not, as occasion 
offered, dwell on the great things of their faith to congenial souls, 
and that a Greek writer like ‘‘Longinus’”’ (I take him, subject to 
your criticism, to have been a Greek, and not simply a Roman or 
Jew writing in Greek, like Mareus Aurelius, or Philo Judaeus) 
should record, incidentally, what he had somehow heard? For want 
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of time, I must pass over the verbal coincidences between Philo and 
‘‘Longinus,’’ which seem to point to a growing contact in word 
and thought between Greek and Jewish authors; one of them so 
striking that it might almost have been written by ‘‘Longinus’s”’ 
‘‘philosopher’’ in chapter 44. But notice this. Philo, in his puritan 
sermons on Old Testament texts, occasionally quotes Homer: why 
should not a contemporary Greek author, once only in a short essay, 
refer to Genesis if the quotation were apposite? And it is apposite, 
supremely apposite. In the context, ‘‘Longinus’’ has condemned 
the human frailties of Homer’s Olympian gods, and then turns with 
relief to a Homeric passage in which the divine nature is (he says) 
represented ‘‘as it really is—pure and great and undefiled.’’ It 
is at this point that he mentions (with true literary and religious 
instinct) Moses’ high conception of ‘‘the Godhead,’’ using the same 
expression (to deiov) as Strabo uses in his 16th book. The great 
idea and its simple setting have, alike, impressed him. The whole 
chapter deals with greatness of mind and soul, and near its begin- 
ning he has observed that a ‘‘bare idea’’ can be more sublime than 
words, instancing the silence of Ajax among the Shades. 

Ziegler (whose doubts and difficulties I have kept in mind while 
stating my own position) seems to me to take altogether too narrow 
a view of this Greek ‘‘classical man’’ of (let us say) 40 A.D., when 
he supposes that he would have shrunk from quoting Moses side 
by side with Homer. That ‘‘Longinus’’ was a ‘‘classical man,”’ 
we know; no one could have offered better tests of truly ‘‘classical’’ 
excellence than he has done in his seventh chapter. But the special 
virtue of these tests is that they are as applicable to one great liter- 
ature as to another. We must not conceive of ‘‘Longinus’’ as a 
Greek rhetorician in any narrow and invidious sense; he refers to 
Isocrates, the idol of the rhetoricians, with some disdain. He is 
a philosopher and a man of letters; he is a great literary critic 
(do we, by the way, find in any Greek writer a nearer equivalent 
for the words ‘‘literary ecriticism’’ than in the sixth chapter of 
our essay, where we are told that ‘‘literary criticism [i tv Adywv 
zoiois] is the last and crowning fruit of long experience’’?) ; and 
(more than all this) he is a man of his own day who has also the 
good fortune to be endowed with a true historical sense. In think- 
ing of him, we simply must not speak as if Alexander and Alexan- 
dria, and Stoicism (half religion, half philosophy, with Greek, Ro- 
man, and Semitic elements; Zeno was a Semite), and the later 
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Platonism had never been. We must not forget, either, that the 
Greek Septuagint version of the Old Testament had existed, in 
its earlier part at least, for two or three centuries, and that the 
interactions between it and Alexandrian Greek literature may have 
been more far-reaching than we know; did not so sober a scholar 
as the late Dr. Leaf® go so far as to suggest that, through some 
channel or other, Callimachus knew Isaiah’s paean over the fall of 
Babylon, ‘‘How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the 
morning !’’? 

And if we turn to Rome, why should not the Roman Terentianus 
(the addressee of the book; I wish you could identify him from some 
inscription new or old) have hailed, in a Greek essay, the great 
words of Moses with even more surprise and admiration than he 
would greet the comparison between Demosthenes and Cicero, a 
comparison which Ziegler describes, in error, as a ‘‘ favourite 
theme.’’ It was not so among the Greek literary critics; ‘‘Longi- 
nus,’’ in this as in other ways, is exceptional. On the evidence cf 
the essay itself, Terentianus would seem to have been an apt and 
high-minded pupil (past or present) of the author’s, at whose some- 
what mannered style he may sometimes have smiled, remembering 
that ‘‘Longinus’’ had (he mentions it in his book) written more 
than once on the subject of word-arrangement and was much given 
to that verbal heightening and recasting which belongs to his con- 
ception of twos, but not forgetting either that he loved, and could 
make his pupils love, the greater aspects of literature,—the noble 
thought, character, and feeling enshrined in it. When this literary 
letter (this classical essay in criticism) was written to him, Teren- 
tianus was clearly a man of some standing; the adjective xoatiotos 
by which he is once addressed suggests that he was of official rank. 
In the Acts of the Apostles we remember that the two Roman pro- 
curators Felix and Festus are addressed as xodtiote PHAE and 
xoatiote Diote,—‘‘your Excellency’’ almost. When, from (about 
61 A.D. to 63 A.D., St. Paul ‘‘dwelt two whole years’’ in a hired 
lodging of his own at Rome, those that ‘‘came in unto him’’ would 
come mainly from the poorer quarters of the city. But, in the 
course of the first century, there faces us also what has recently 
been called ‘‘that most obscure problem regarding the penetration 
of Christianity during the first century among the aristocracy of 


5 Walter Leaf, Little Poems from the Greek, pp. 92-94. 
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Rome’’;* and I would ask whether that penetration had not been 
made less difficult because, here and there, men like Terentianus 
had previously been led to welcome truth even when presented in 
the Old Testament of the Jews? Be this as it may: if, looking alike 
to the period and to the man as he is seen in his book, we decide 
to place ‘‘Longinus’’ about 40 A.D., that will bring him into the 
earliest years of St. Paul’s great career as a convert to Christianity. 
St. Paul’s native town of Tarsus had been a seat of Stoic teaching 
at least as early as 130 B.C.; and I have lately (in the Loeb Series) 
offered some reasons for thinking that Plutarch’s Demetrius of 
Tarsus may have written the extant tract on Style, and that, not 
more than twenty years after St. Paul’s death at Rome, this Deme- 
trius was (as a member of Agricola’s personal staff) teaching Greek 
at York, the years about 80 A.D. being thus the birth-years of 
Classical Education in Great Britain: to be followed later by the 
great things we owe, through the influence of Christianity and of 
men like Dean Colet, to such foundations as St. Paul’s Schools for 
Boys and Girls.’ All this is, of course, highly problematical; but, 
for ‘‘Longinus,’’ can anyone think of a more likely period than 
round about 40 A.D.? And can anyone, further, throw fresh light 
on the date from such details as (1) the va@vou in chapter 44; (2) 
the juagtnuévos Kodooods in chapter 36; (3) or the reference to 
Mt. Etna in chapter 35? As to the last point: it is sometimes 
thought that, if ‘‘Longinus’’ had been writing later than the great 
eruption of Vesuvius in 79 A.D., he would have mentioned that 
voleano rather than Etna. But did not Etna remain (even in its 
more tranquil days) the typical voleano, in the Christian era as 
well as in the earlier centuries, and in Latin literature as well as 
in Greek? Still, if the essay should be discovered among the 
charred remains at Herculaneum, we shall have no manner of doubt 
that its date is not later than 79 A.D. 

By way of conclusion, I will propose (without developing) two 
problems suggested by the main theme of the essay itself. ‘‘Lon- 
ginus’’ loses no time in defining ‘‘the Sublime’’ as ‘‘a certain dis- 
tinction and excellence of style’’; and in chapter nine he describes 
it, in two resounding words, as peyadopeootvns axnynua, ‘‘the re- 
verberation of magnanimity,’’ ‘‘the far-heard echo of a great soul.’’ 
Throughout he connects it with greatness, ringing the changes on 


6 Cf. W. M. Ramsay, Journal of Roman Studies XVI (1926), 210. 
7 The Classical Association met, this year, in St. Paul’s School for Girls. 
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wéyas, uéyedos, peyedonoeiv, peyediverv, peyadnyooia, peyahotvia, 
veyadowvyia; greatness and beauty (rather than littleness and base- 
ness) he seeks for everywhere, alike in the world of nature and 
of man. The style itself we might well describe as ‘‘the great 
style’’; avoiding ‘‘grand,’’ with its suggestion of ‘‘grandiose.’’ 
But the question I wish to ask is: how much farther back than 
Caecilius and ‘‘Longinus’’ can anyone trace, in Greek or Latin, 
the history of the terms twos and tynids? A difficult question, 
when so much Greek critical literature has been lost between Aris- 
totle and Dionysius,® and when ‘‘sublimis’’ and ‘‘sublimitas’’ do 
not come into Cicero’s prose vocabulary. And, leaping from Cicero 
right onward to Chaucer, can you tell me whether the ‘‘heigh style,”’ 
in the Prologe of the Clerkes Tale of Oxenford harks back in some 
way to dynos, and how? Here I think I see a clue. 

My final problem may seem a bathos, but it stands in close rela- 
tion to twos, and it possesses much literary and lexicographical 
interest, in Greek and English. What is the meaning of } Batous 
at the beginning of the second chapter, where we read, ‘‘ First of 
all, we must raise the question whether there is twovus tis 7) Batous 
téyvn? Is Batos the opposite of twos, or is it an alternative ex- 
pression ((profundity’’)? The revised Liddell and Scott renders 
here by the English word ‘‘bathos’’; but it quotes no Greek paral- 
lel, from the essay or elsewhere. Do you know of any? I know 
of none, and I believe that Mr. George Loane (now, or formerly, 
a Master at St. Paul’s School, and also a member, I see, of this 
Association) may be right when, in his excellent Handbook of 
Interary Terms, he writes, ‘‘Bathos.—This is a sudden descent 
from the sublime, in description . . . The term was first used by 
Pope, as the antithesis of the Greek hypsos,® height, sublimity; 
bathos means depth, but was never used by the Greeks in this lit- 
erary sense.’’ The reference here is of course to the satire attribut- 
ed to the joint efforts of Pope, Swift, and Arbuthnot, Martinus 
Scriblerus negi Badous: Or, of the Art of Sinking in Poetry, a title 
suggested by the De Sublimitate. The literary insight of Pope 
(whose six lines on ‘‘Longinus,’’ in the Essay on Criticism, are 
still the best appreciation of him that has ever been penned), and 
the fact that the ‘‘sinkings’’ of style are much in ‘‘Longinus’s’’ 


8 Here Poseidonius might help us greatly, but there are risks in what we may 
call xnageunooeidmvoc, ‘‘the dragging-in of Poseidonius.’’ 


9 Or hupsos, as Dean Swift transliterates it. 
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mind and mouth, keep me from speaking quite as positively as Mr. 
Loane. But I should much like to be fortified by a Greek parallel. 
Anticlimax we must, I fear, give up as an ancient Greek word: 
must we also surrender to Alexander Pope Batos in the sense of 
‘*hathos’’? 

In the diseussion,’® I shall hope to have the benefit of my fellow- 
members’ opinions on the various points of language I have raised, 
and on the broader questions of the date of the essay and of the 
genuineness of its citation from Genesis. In my present view of 
his date, ‘‘ Longinus’’ (the earliest of comparative, or international, 
Greek critics) belongs to a period of marked fusion in the world’s 
intellectual and spiritual history, and has in him something that 
is characteristic of each of three great races: the Greek, the Roman, 
the Jewish. This it is that makes and will always make him (un- 
identified though he may remain) a unique and outstanding figure 
in the domain of literature. 


10 Part was taken in the discussion by Dr. J. W. Mackail (Chairman), Canon 
G. C. Richards, Professor J. Wight Duff, Professor R. S. Conway (President 
of the Association), Mr. A. O. Prickard, and Professor Wilhelm Kroll of 
Breslau. The last-named supported Professor Roberts’s views, as against 
those of Professor Ziegler. 











THE INFLUENCE OF TRISSINO ON THE 
FAERIE QUEENE 


By C. W. Lemmi 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Gian Giorgio Trissino left his mark on English literature both 
as a dramatist and as a critic. It would be strange if he had failed 
to do so as a poet. L’Italia Liberata dai Gotti, his monumental epic 
on the reconquest of Italy by Belisarius, was regarded by him as 
his masterpiece. When, in the years 1547 and 1548, it finally ap- 
peared (and was presented with pomp and circumstance to Charles 
V), Trissino had- been working on it (and doubtless announcing 
progress) for twenty years; and the noble courtier and poet was 
a national figure, and his home a place of pilgrimage. It would 
be strange indeed if news of the magnum opus had not reached 
England. In fact it may now be postulated that Trissino did in- 
fluence English literature as a poet; so striking are the resemblances 
between much in the fourth and fifth books of his epic and con- 
siderable portions of the first and second books of the Faerie Queene. 

It will be remembered that in the first book of Spenser’s poem, 
pride, chief of the deadly sins, is rightly sympolized as the most 
potent force against which moral rectitude has to contend. The 
Redcross Knight, beguiled by Duessa, is led to the House of Pride 
and is finally cast into a dungeon by Giant Pride himself. In one 
of the most magnificent episodes which Spenser ever penned, Prince 
Arthur destroys the giant, and having taken the castle keys from 
the doddering porter, searches for the prisoner till at last he finds 
him and leads him forth gaunt and trembling into the light. Duessa, 
stripped of her gorgeous raiment and exposed in her foul mon- 
strosity, flees away, a diabolical apparition of falsehood laid bare. 

In the second book we again catch sight of Duessa, slinking among 
the trees. But the knight Guyon, deceived for a moment, shakes 
her off. He has no time for this jackal; his prey is the lean and 
terrible lioness called lust,—the enchantress Acrasia. Suddenly 
he comes upon her kill; on the green grass by a fountain, the knight 
stricken dead by the murderous cup he drank from, his crazed wife 


1F. Flamini, I] Cinquecento, 132.133,160. 
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groaning in a pool of blood. Guyon and his wise companion, the 
Palmer, hasten on. They rest a space in that strange castle, with 
its thirty-two porters at the door, where Alma, the soul, rules with 
virtuous moderation; then on again. Finally they reach the lion- 
ess’s lair: Acrasia’s garden. The dainty, ineffectual wall, the gate 
‘‘framed in precious ivory,’’ offer no resistance; the porters are 
brushed aside; the fountain and its bathing temptresses are left 
behind. A few steps more, and the avengers behold Acrasia, sur- 
rounded by ambiguous boys and shameless women, toying in feline, 
dangerous languor with her last victim. In a moment they are upon 
her. Not for the false enchantress the chivalrous treatment accord- 
ed to the captives of knightly romance: heavily chained, she is led 
away to be delivered to that glorious queen at whose behest Guyon 
set forth to capture her; and her garden is utterly destroyed. 

For most of the incidents touched upon above we shall look in 
vain whether in Boiardo, Ariosto, or Tasso; we find practically all 
in Trissino, and in such specific detail as to convince us that here 
is no matter of chance. 

Let me begin with the parallels to F. Q. II, which are the more 
remarkable. A party of Belisarius’s knights are sent to the rescue? 
of certain of their comrades imprisoned in the beautiful garden*® 
of the enchantress Acratia* (spelled Acrazia in the synoptical in- 
dex). On the way, they are exposed to the wiles® of a second en- 
chantress,° Ligridonia. Next they come to a healing fountain, 
sprung in part from the tears of a woman, on the grassy plot where 
another woman died a violent death by order of Acratia.” Finally, 
guided by a wise old man*® who is more than he seems to be,® they 
reach Acratia’s garden, surrounded by a marble and alabaster wall 
with an ivory door,’® and containing a palace where, attended by 
trusty porters,"! deft boys,?? and pretty damsels, the inmates spend 


2 Trissino, L’Italia Liberata dai Gotti, IV. 611 et. seq. 
3 IV. 445 et seq. Cf. IV. 958 et seq. 

4 IV. 656 et seq. Cf. V. 347. 

5IV. 765 et seq. 

6 Cf. V. 347. 

7IV. 873 et seq. Cf. IV. 672 et seq. 

8V. 54. Cf. II 242. 

®Cf. IV. 656. 

10 V. 165 et seq. 

11V. 208. 
12V. 202. 
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their time in feasting and licentiousness.1* The knights seize 
Acratia and Ligridonia,* free their comrades,’ destroy the power 
of the corrupting fountain situated in the garden,’® and deliver 
the enchantress, firmly bound,’’ to a queen’* whose enemy she is.’® 
This same queen is an embodiment of virtue (as her name, Areta, 
signifies), and lives with Clemency, Chastity, Honor, Magnanimity, 
and others,”° in a castle highly suggestive of ethical symbolism*! 
where the harmonious arrangement of the halls?* moves the knights 
to wonder, and the porches of twenty-two and thirty-two columns”? 
inclose a rectangular court thus not far in its proportions** from 
that in F. Q. II. 9. 22. 

Let us now consider the parallels to F. Q. I. We have seen that 
Ligridonia resembles in her wiles the Duessa of F. Q. II. 1, 15-21. 
But in that same episode she recalls even more the Duessa of I. 7; 
for with a trumped-up story of suffered injustice she lures a knight 
excessive in his pride®® to a eastle?® where he is made a prisoner. 
Before that castle there presently takes place a combat in which 
a knight bearing heavenly arms?’ participates in the defeat of a 
haughty opponent*® backed by two giants.2® As they enter the 
castle, the victors meet the old portress, who does not know that 
there are prisoners within, and take her keys from her.*® But let 
us return to Ligridonia. She is finally captured, as we have seen; 
and were the instructions*' of the seeming old man carried out, 


13 V. 202 et seq. 
14 V, 345 et seq. 
15 V. 388 et seq. 
16 V. 520 et seq, Cf. V. 152. 
17V. 487. 
18 V. 686; V. 822; V. 925. 
19 TV. 672 et seq. 
20'V. 836 et seq. 
21 'V. 713 et seq. 
22'V. 848-851. 
23 V. 843. 
24 For a possible explanation of these, see Vitruvius, V. 1. 2. 
25 IV. 739; V. 477. 
26IV. 765 et seq. 
27 IV. 873. 
28 Ibi; Cf. IV. 450 et seq. 
29TV. 837; Cf. IV. 629 et seq. 
30 TV. 997 et seq. 
31 V. 283. 
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she would be stripped and foreed to display her foul and bestial 
monstrosity. As it is, Acratia alone is subjected to this disgrace.** 
One ean readily understand how Trissino’s poem would have 

appealed to Spenser. The episode which forms the subject of the 4 
books discussed is a consistent moral allegory throughout. The i 
names Acratia, Areta, ete., have only to be compared with their « 
Greek etymons to be made clearly intelligible; the proud knight 
rides for a fall; his virtuous comrades achieve, by a steep path, r 
the castle of virtue; and so forth. Nor can the poetic merits of 
the work have failed to catch the Englishman’s eye if, as I believe, 
they fell under it. Greatly inferior to Ariosto’s and Tasso’s master- 
pieces, Trissino’s poem is, nevertheless, fluent and often vivid. Take, 
for example, the following simile descriptive of an encounter be- 
tween two Knights :** 

Come quando s’incontra in mez’al mare 

Garbino e Greco ;34 onde con gran rimbombo, 

Si muove 1]’acqua, e s’urta onda con onda, 


Mandando verso ’1 ciel la schiuma bianca, 
Cosi fer quei Baroni. 


} Compare this simile with that in F. Q. IV. 1. 42. 


As when two billowes in the Irish sowndes, 
Forcibly driven with contrarie tydes, 
Do meete together, each abacke rebowndes, 
» - With roaring rage; and dashing on all sides, 
That filleth all the sea with foam, divydes 
The doubtful current into divers ways: 
; So fell those two in spight of both their prydes. 


It was not personal experience alone that dictated this stanza. 
32 V. 388. 


33 IV. 540 et seq. 
34 Greco is the east and Garbino the southwest wind. 








NOTES ON THE PUPPET PLAY OF DOCTOR 
FAUST 


By Joun A. WaALz 
Harvard University 


I. THE LATIN EXCLAMATIONS AT THE END OF THE PLAY 


In the last act of the puppet play of Dr. Faust we have in most 
of the versions a voice calling out at the striking of the bell: 
**Fauste! Accusatus es,’’ later ‘‘Fauste! Judicatus es!’’ and as 
the clock strikes twelve, ‘‘Fauste! In aeternum damnatus es!’’ 
These Latin exclamations are very impressive in the connection in 
which they are heard; they add to the terror and weirdness of the 
final scene. In some of the puppet plays they are preceded by an- 
other exclamation in Latin: ‘‘Fauste! Praepare te!’’ The author 
of the Volksschauspiel, upon which the puppet play is based, shows 
in the use of this device that fine sense of the dramatic which he 
reveals in so many other scenes of the play. The Latin exclama- 
tions do not occur in Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus, though the striking 
of the bell is derived from Marlowe’s play. 

The Latin words are found in the oldest account we have of a 
performance of the Volksschauspiel, that of the Danzig councilor 
Georg Schroder, who witnessed a performance at Danzig in the 
year 1669.1 The words appeared in fiery letters in the last scene 
representing Faust being tortured in hell: ‘‘ Accusatus est, judi- 
eatus est, condemnatus est.’’ 

Creizenach in his Versuch einer Geschichte des Volksschauspiels 
vom Doctor Faust (Halle, 1878, p. 13) suggests as a possible source 
of these exclamations a rare book of the 17th century, Philander 
Infernalis Vivo Redivivus Apparens, Frankfurt, 1648, a continua- 
tion of Moscherosch’s Gesichte Philanders von Sittenwald. In this 
book Expertus Rupertus relates that one night he suddenly heard 
the words: ‘‘O profunditas judicii Dei.’’ He was greatly fright- 
ened, but after a while believed it was merely a ‘‘Phantasma.’’ In 
the following night he heard the words: ‘‘judicio Dei sistatus sum,”’ 
shortly afterwards ‘‘ante judicium Dei accusatus sum,’’ and finally 
towards morning ‘‘justo Dei justicio judicatus sum.’’ 


1Cf. Bolte, Das Danziger Theater im 16. und 17 Jahrhundert. Hamburg 
und Leipzig, 1895, p. 108. 
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The Latin exclamations in Philander Infernalis are not identical 
with those in the puppet play, though they show a certain similarity. 
They are not the source of the exclamations in the puppet play, 
but go back to a common origin. We have here the influence of 
an old and often told medieval legend from which the author of 
the Volksschauspiel or a revisor borrowed. The legend is first 
found in brief form in the Dialogus Miraculorum of Caesar von 
Heisterbach written about the year 1220. In the 11th book entitled 
De Morientibus, chapter 49, we have a story ‘‘De clerico mortuo 
qui rediens se iudicatum et in manus impiorum traditum excla- 
mavit.’’? The text is as follows: 

Fuit in regno Francorum elericus quidam nobilis et dives, quae duo saepe 
hominem extollunt, multisque vitiis subiiciunt. Qui cum mortuus fuisset, et 
in feretro positus, multitudine populi circumsedente, tam ex clericis quam ex 
laicis, ipse se erexit, cunctis audientibus in haec verba prorumpens: Justus 
iudex iudicavit, iudicatum condemnavit, condemnatum tradidit in manus im- 


piorum. Quibus dictis se reclinans, iterum non dico obdormivit, sed de requie 
transivit ad laborem, de deliciis ad miseriam. 


This miraculous incident became connected with the legend that 
developed around the life and person of the founder of the Order 
of the Carthusians, St. Bruno of Cologne, who died in 1101. The 
oldest historical accounts of St. Bruno do not mention it.* It ap- 


pears for the first time in the so-called Vita antiquior St. Brunonis 
written by a member of the Carthusian order in the second part 
of the 13th century before 1289, about 150 years after Bruno’s 
death.* 

The documents connected with St. Bruno have been collected and 
edited by the Bollandist Cornelius de Bye in the Acta Sanctorum, 
Tom. III, October 6. (Antwerp 1770). They were reprinted by 
Migne in his Patrologia.. I quote from the Vita antiquior as given 
by Migne, Tom. 152, Col. 483: 


Quidam enim doctor praecipuus, et vita, ut videbatur, fama atque doctrina 
et scientia inter omnes doctores Parisienses excellenter honoratus, et mira- 
biliter gratiosus, gravi et ultima infirmitate praeventus, non diu decumbens 
diem clausit extremum. 2. Cumque tota die, qua defunctus est, more Parisiensi 
in aula, funere in feretro decumbente, fuissent continue decantata divina 
officia, in crastino mane, congregata ibidem universitate Parisiensi tam schola- 
rium quam doctorum, ut tam honorabili viro solemnem et honorabilem praebe- 
rent funeralis officii sepulturam, cum reverendi viri feretrum, in quo funus 


2Cf. Caesarius Heisterbacensis Monachi Ordinis Cisterciensis Dialogus Mira- 
culorum, ed. Jos. Strange, Coloniae, Bonnae et Bruxellis. 1851. v. II. Distinctio 
Undecima. Cap. XLIX. 

3 Cf. H. Lébbel, Der Stifter des Carthduser-Ordens. Der heilige Bruno aus 
Koln. Miinster i. W. 1899, pp. 6, 12, 14. 


4Cf. Lébbel, 1. ¢., p. 25. 
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jacebat, vellent elevare ad ecclesiam deferendum, subito, cunctis stupentibus, 
qui mortuus videbatur et erat, elevato capite, resedit in feretro, et, omnibus 
audientibus, alta et terribili voce clamabat: Justo Dei judicio accusatus sum, 
et hoe dicto, caput deposuit, et decubuit mortuus, sicut prius. 3. Qua voce 
euncti attoniti et territi deliberaverunt, ipsum illo die nullo modo fore sepelien- 
dum, sed usque in crastinum reservandum. Mane ergo sequenti cum multitudo 
maxima convenisset, et dictum funus, sicut prius, vellent ad ecclesiam depor- 
tare, defunctus, sicut prius, elevato capite, dolorosa et terribili voce intonuit: 
Justo Dei judicio judicatus sum. 4. Quam vocem multitudo, quae aderat, 
clare intelligens et audiens stupuit plus quam prius, et alterutrum conquirentés 
quid asibi vellent innuere tam insoliti et inexperti defuncti clamores, adhuc 
determinaverunt ipsum ad aliud crastinum usque nullatenus tumulandum. 
Tertio vero die cum propter ista prodigia civitas convenisset, et funus, cunctis 
praeparatis, vellent ad tumulum deportare, defunctus, sicut prius, jam tertio 
altissimo et moestissimo clamore personuit: Justo Dei judicio condemnatus 
sum. 5. Qua horribili sententia audita, quasi omnes immenso fuerunt timore 
et tremore percussi, certi facti de condemnatione tanti viri, qui inter alios et 
super alios videbatur honestate vitae, claritate famae, dignitatis excellentia, 
et multiplici scientia ac sapientia praefulgere. Ea tempestate erat ibi magister 
Bruno, natione Teutonicus, etc. 

Bruno was so affected by this miracle that he and a few com- 
panions decided to devote their lives to prayer and contemplation 
in the wilderness. That was, according to the legend, the occasion 
of the founding of the Order of the Carthusians. 

In the seeond life of St. Bruno by the Carthusian Francis Dupuy 
(Franciscus a Puteo) entitled Vita altera the story is told with a 
few additions, but the Latin exclamations are the same as in the 
Vita antiquior. The Vita altera is reprinted from an illustrated 
edition published at Basel in 1515. One of the illustrations repre- 
sents this miracle.* In the Vita tertia written by Lorenz Surius 
of Cologne on the basis of the lives of St. Bruno by Dupuy and 
by Peter Bl6menvenna and published in Cologne in 1576, the last 
exclamation forms one of seven Latin hexameters inserted in the 
prose narrative: ‘‘Ah miser «eternos vado damnatus ad ignes.’’ 
(Cf. Migne, P. Col. 528.) 

Cornelius de Bye in the Acta Sanctorum gives a detailed dis- 
cussion of this legend in his Commentarius Praevius which Migne 
also reprints. De Bye has a list of about eighteen references to 
this story in the Latin church literature from the first occurrence 
of it in Caesar von Heisterbach and the Vita Antiquior to the end 
of the 16th century. The story is regularly told in connection with 
the life of St. Bruno and the founding of the Carthusian order. 
It was the favorite legend of the Carthusians down to modern 
times.® The Latin words are generally given as in the Vita Anti- 


quior, but occasionally damnatus is used for condemnatus. 


5 Cf. Lébbel, 1. ¢., p. 31. 
6 Cf. Lobbel, 1. ¢., p. 29. 
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Dionysius Richelius’ in his De Praeconio sive laude Cartusinensis 
Ordinis (about the middle of the 15th century) gives as last ex- 
clamation: ‘‘Justo Dei judicio aeternaliter sum damnatus,’’ a 
form which corresponds most closely with the exclamation in the 
puppet play, though no direct connection must be assumed. The 
addition of ‘‘aeternaliter’’ or ‘‘in aeternum,’’ as in the puppet 
play, emphasizes the horror of the situation, but according to the 
teaching of the Church the idea was contained in the exclamation 
even without the modifying phrase. 

Jean Launoi, a learned French theologian, who in the middle 
of the 17th century attacked the legend as a pious fiction, states 
that the story is also mentioned by Dionysius Cartusianus, Johannes 
Nauclerus, Hartmann Schedel, Polydor Vergilius, Sixtus Senensis, 
Gabriel Prateolus ‘‘et recentiores alios.® 

Polydor Vergilius in his De rerum inventoribus libri octo® gives 
a brief account of the founding of the Order of the Carthusians 
and tells the story in an abbreviated form: ‘‘contigit ut amicum 
quendam bonis moribus praeditum, et vita jam privatum, prius 
quam ad sepulturam daretur, audire visus sit clamantem, Justo 
Dei judicio damnatus sum.’’ Hartmann Schedel in his Liber 
Chronicorum” tells the story in the traditional way, the last ex- 
clamation being ‘‘ Justo Dei judicio damnatus sum.’’ The German 
edition, Buoch der Croniken,™ has the following account: 
do was under yn einer die andern an klarheit der kunst, friimkeit desz lebens 
und hohem gerechde iibertreffende der starb. die weyl nun die vigili in bey- 
wesen grosser und mercklicher antzal der doctor magister unnd anderer gelerten 
mer gesungen warde, do richtet sich der tod leychnam in der bar auff mitt 
grosser und klagender stymm schreyende. Ich byn ausz gerechtem gericht 
gotes verklagt. Desz erschracken all gegenwiirtig und entslussen sich den 
leichnam desselben unbegraben ze lassen. Desz morgens schrye der tod leich- 
nam wie vor. Am dritten tag kam schied die gantz Stat das wunderberlich 
ze horn. Do stund der gestorben auff und schry Ich bin ausz gerechtem 
gottes gericht verdambt. 

The story is told in French by F. N. Taillepied in his Traité de 
V’apparition des Esprits, Rouen, 1602, cap. 12, p. 122. Taillepied 
refers to the Speculum historiale of Vincent of Beauvais and to 
Polydore Vergil, where he found the story. As late as 1694 Hein- 


7 Migne, 1. c., Commentarius Praevius, $207. 
8 Migne, 1. c., Commentarius Praevius, $225 cf. also Lébbel, 1. ¢., p. 30. 


® The first complete edition appeared in London, 1517. I am quoting from 
the edition of 1671 published at Nijmegen, p. 592. 


10 Niirnberg 1493, Fol. exciiii. 
11 Augsburg, Johann Schénsperger 1500, p. ecxvii. 
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rich Kornmann, a Catholic writer, relates the story in his T'ractatus 
Secundus de Miraculis Mortuorum (Frankfurt a. M.). The last 
exclamation appears as ‘‘ Justo dei judicio damnatus sum.’’ Korn- 
mann also refers to Vincent of Beauvais. In a note he mentions 
as authorities for the story Polydor Vergil, Lavater’s De Spectris, 
Petrus Bonfons in Fastis antiquit. Parisiens. lib. 2 ec. 12., Taillepied, 
Franciscus Puteus’ Vita Brunonis (quoted above), Petrus Thymeus 
de appar. Christi in judic. part. e. 6. 

Ludwig Lavater, a Swiss Protestant writer, relates the story in 
his well-known book De Spectris, Lemuribus . . . vartisque Praesagi- 
tionibus, Geneva 1580, p. 107.12 In the last exclamation he has 
‘‘eondemnatus sum.’’ He also refers to Vincent of Beauvais as 
an old authority for the story. 

In some of the accounts the three exclamations are uttered by 
the dead man on the same day in short succession, in others they 
are made on three successive days.'* 

It is clear from what has been stated that the author or revisor 
of the Volksschauspiel of Dr. Faust in introducing the three Latin 
exclamations at the end of the play made use of a traditional story 
which was very well known especially in Roman Catholic circles. 
The exclamations may have recalled to many in the audience the 
gruesome story of the dead doctor at Paris. It is not unreasonable 
to assume that the exclamations originally belonged to a Catholic 
version of the play, though the story was not unknown among Pro- 
testants, as its occurrence in the work of the Protestant Ludwig 
Lavater shows. Nagl and Zeidler in their Deutsch-Osterreichische 
Interaturgeschichte (Wien, 1899, p. 734) point out that the close 
of the puppet play of Dr. Faust with its Latin sentences suggests 
Catholic influence, but the Latin also belongs to the older Volks- 
schauspiel, as Schréder’s account of the Danzig performance shows. 
In the Danzig performance the three exclamations occur simul- 
taneously, as they appear in fiery letters at the end of the play. In 
the puppet plays, so far as they give the exclamations, they follow 
each other at short intervals in the last act. If in some of the 
plays we find the words ‘‘Fauste! praepara te!’’ preceding the first 
exclamation, we must recognize an independent addition. In 
Schréder’s oldest account we have the words ‘‘condemnatus est,’’ 
which is the most common form in the different versions of the 


12 Two previous editions appeared in Zurich 1570 and 1578. 
13 Cf. de Bye in Migne Patrol. 1. ¢. $245. 
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legend, in the puppet plays we find the more emphatic and more 
dramatic form ‘‘In aeternum damnatus es!’’ 


II. TWENTY-FOUR YEARS IN TWELVE 

Mephistopheles in the puppet play shows his perfidy by inform- 
ing Faust at the end of twelve years that the time of the compact 
has expired. He tells him that, as he had to work for him day and 
night, the twelve years, by counting the nights also, in reality 
represent the twenty-four years stipulated in the compact. The 
incident is found only in the puppet play, not in the various Faust 
books. 

This trick of counting the nights to double the number of years 
or months seems to belong to popular tradition, though I can give 
only two parallels from the popular literature previous to and con- 
temporaneous with the Volksschauspiel and puppet play of Dr. 
Faust. In a Dutch ‘‘sotternie’’ published by Hoffmann von Fallers- 
leben in Horae Belgicae, Pars IV, no. ix (Breslau, 1838) from a 
manuscript belonging to the first decades of the fifteenth century 
we have a country bumpkin Rubben who has been married for 
three months, when his wife is delivered of a child. When he com- 
plains to the parents of his wife, his mother-in-law has a ready ex- 
planation: three months of betrothal, three months of marriage 
and three months counting the nights make nine months (vs. 135 ff.). 
Rubben accepts the explanation and regrets having worried so much 
for no reason. A similar incident we find in Jakob Ayrer’s car- 
nival play Der Baur mit seim Gefatter Todt.1* The peasant Claus 
Gerngast has been married six months when he becomes the father 
of a child. When another peasant doubts his paternity, Gerngast 
himself explains the situation (p. 2478, vs. 21 ff.) : 

Thu ich doch keinen zweiffel tragn, 
Das mit meim Weib nicht recht geh zu! 
Ich kan so wol rechen als du, 

Doch wenn du rechnest tag und nacht, 
Es eben grad heut ein Jahr macht, 

Dasz ich mein Weib genommen han. 

The trick was known to the ancient Egyptians. Herodotus 
(Book II, ec. 133) tells of the Egyptian king Mycerinus who was 
told by the oracle that he had only six more years to live. 

Mycerinus, when this answer reached him, perceiving that his doom was 


fixed, had lamps prepared which he lighted every day at eventime, and feasted 
and enjoyed himself unceasingly both day and night, moving about in the 


14 Werke ed. Keller, IV, 2467 ff. 
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marsh-country and the woods, and visiting all the places that he heard were 
agreeable sojourns. His wish was to prove the oracle false, by turning the 
nights into days, and so living twelve years in the space of six. 


The old English translation of the second book of Herodotus (Lon- 
don, 1584, fol. 106b) has the marginal note: ‘‘Mycerinus made 
twelve years of sixe.’’ Herodotus himself calls the story ‘‘ foolish 
talk.’’ According to Wolf Aly, Volksmarchen, Sage und Novelle 
bei Herodot und seinen Zeitgenossen (Gottingen, 1921, p. 68) we 
have here a popular tradition. 

The story of Mycerinus outwitting the oracle by adding the 
nights to the days and so doubling the years allotted to him is also 
mentioned in Claudius Aelianus’ Varia Historia, Lib. II, eap. 41. 

The counting of the nights in all four instances is for the purpose 
of deception. Mycerinus wants to get the better of the oracle, 
Mephistopheles tricks Faust out of twelve years of life and enjoy- 
ment, Rubben in the Dutch farce is imposed upon by his mother- 
in-law, and the simple-minded peasant in Ayrer’s carnival play 
deceives himself. 


15 G. Rawlinson, The History of Herodotus, II, 178. New York 1859. 























SOUTHEY’S ECLOGUES 


By E. C. KNow.LtTon 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


An earlier article’ showed how Wordsworth’s pastorals illustrated 
a program which had been outlined by Hugh Blair and which ex- 
tended the range of this sort of poetry. Advising against ‘‘the 
operations of violent and direful passions,’’ Dr. Blair had recom- 
mended emphasis on ‘‘more of the narrative and sentimental’’ than 
had been usual and suggested ‘‘the various adventures which give 
occasion to those engaged in country life to display their disposition 
and temper; the scenes of domestic felicity or disquiet ; the attach- 
ment of friends and brothers; the rivalship and competition of 
lovers; the unexpected successes or misfortunes of families.’’? The 
subsequent development as illustrated in English literature and 
elsewhere—with and apart from the influence of Blair—brought 
about a more realistic treatment than was the case when there was 
a close imitation of the ‘‘classical’’ type. 

A special case of such divergence from the earlier established 
procedure with the eclogue is found in Southey.* The object of 
this paper is to examine his claims to novelty and to suggest a pos- 
sible relationship of his work to the dramatic monologue‘ as well 
as idyls in the nineteenth century. 


IT 


In the note of 1799 preceding the English Eclogues (the adjective 
English was to be emphatic), Southey said, 


1‘*Wordsworth and Hugh Blair,’’ Phil. Quart., VI (1927), 277 ff. For 
other urging, that the scope of pastoral be extended, cf. The Mirror, no. 79 
(1780) (The British Essayists, ed. A. Chalmers, 1817, XXXV, 133-7). 

2 Lecture XXXIX (Philadelphia, 1784). 

3 Perhaps Southey knew Blair’s Lectures. Coleridge at least was acquainted 
with Vol. II, during the period when he and Southey were at Bristol: Paul 
Kaufman, ‘‘The reading of Southey and Coleridge from Bristol Library, 1793- 
1798,’’ Mod. Phil., XI (1924), p. 320. Southey read Theocritus then, p. 318. 
Marion K. Bragg, ‘‘The Formal Eclogue in Eighteenth-Century England’’ 
(Univ. Maine Studies, 2d Ser., No. 6, Orono, 1926) has overlooked much of 
the material connecting Southey with the eclogue. 

4Cf. Claud Howard, ‘‘The Dramatic Monologue: its Origin and Develop- 
ment,’’ Studies in Philol. (N. Car.), IV (1910), 33-88; M. C. McCallum’ ‘‘ The 
Dramatic Monologue in the Victorian Period,’’ Proc. Brit. Acad., Warton Lec- 
ture of English Poetry, XVI. 
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The following Eclogues, I believe, bear no resemblance to any poem in our 
language. This species of composition has become popular in Germany, and 
I was induced to attempt it by what was told me of the German Idylls by my 
friend Mr. William Taylor of Norwich. So far, therefore, these pieces may 
be deemed imitations, though I am not acquainted with the German language 
at present, and have never seen any translations or specimens in this kind. 

With bad Eclogues I am sufficiently acquainted, from Tityrus and Corydon 
down to our English Strephons and Thirsisses. No kind of poetry can boast 
of more illustrious names, or is more distinguished by the servile dulness of 
imitated nonsense. Pastoral writers ‘more silly than their sheep,’ have, like 
their sheep, gone on in the same track one after another. Gay struck into a 
new path. His eclogues were the only ones which interested me when I was 
a boy, and did not know they were burlesque. The subject would furnish 
matter for an essay, but this is not the place for it.5 


Southey, so far as I can learn, never wrote the essay. Never- 
theless, by examining both his verse and his prose, we can con- 
jecture some remarks that he would have made.® 

Southey’s ideas are significant. They must be viewed, however, 
in the light of earlier work of the poet. Before the English Ec- 
logues (which date mostly from 1797 to 1799, but include two that 
came later) he had written four Botany-bay Eclogues (Oxford, 
1794).7. As a group, these purported to give the point of view of 
a number of characters who had been punished by being exiled 
from England to the convicts’ colony. Southey could not have 
had much direct evidence as to their feelings; though he may have 
had testimony from relatives and similar information, he must have 
employed chiefly his sympathetic understanding. He assumed, 
moreover, that all the characters were at first essentially innocent; 
that is, circumstances had led them into situations wherein they 


5 Poetical Works, p. 149; he said much the same thing in the first edition, 
Poems (Bristol, 1799). 

6In his review of Lord Holland’s ‘‘Life of Lope de Vega,’’ Quarterly Re- 
view, XVIII (1818), 1 ff. he seized an opportunity to discuss Lope’s Arcadia 
(together with Sannazaro and George of Montemayor) and to explain the 
charm and popularity of pastoral composition from the days of Theocritus. 
In effect the cause lies in the instinctive appeal of the varied country life 
even to mature persons who live in the town. The impulse is more frequent 
perhaps in climates more regularly genial than that of England, e.g., in Spain. 
(Southey’s mention of the nora, or water wheel, is apt.) 

7Pp. 103 ff. Coleridge approved of ‘‘ Elinor and Frederick,’’ letter (1796) 
to Joseph Cottle in the latter’s Reminiscences of Samuel Taylor Coleridge and 
Robert Southey (London, 1847), pp. 100-101. William Haller, The Early Life 
of Robert Southey (New York, 1917), p. 76, deems them satirical flings at 
government, hardly more than jeux d’esprit. He speaks, pp. 275, 282, of 
varying views of the early group, as expressed in the Critical Review. In Vol. 
XIX (1797), 305-307, it singled out ‘‘Elinor’’ for full quotation. The title 
of the group apparently had value later to enforce satire on an incident which 
concerned the distinguished botanist, Sir J. E. Smith; ef. ‘‘Loch-and-bar,’’ 
‘*A Botany Bay Eclogue,’’ in the style of Scott’s ‘‘ Young Lochinvar,”’ 
Blackwood’s Mag., VIII (1820), 123-124. 
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were driven to crime, and consequently were penalized. The gen- 
eral tone, was, therefore, humanitarian, and permitted the expres- 
sion of religious penitence. 

Two of these eclogues, Elinor and Frederic, are monologues in 
blank verse. Neither suggests an audience, though the second in- 
cludes a prayer to God. The former presents the thoughts of a 
woman who recalls the English scene with which she had been 
familiar, and who is now tolerably content with an honest mode 
of living. The latter reveals the state of mind of a man who while 
temporarily lost in a wood fears death on account of his sins. 
Neither poem has the machinery or the substance of classical pas- 
toral. Frederic is the more vigorous because of the situation in 
which the speaker finds himself, but Elinor has pathos. Both re- 
flect past experiences of the individual speaking. 

Through the use of dialogue, the other two eclogues (written in 
heroic couplets) come closer to the classical type. John, Samuel, 
and Richard even sets up a judge, Dick, who is to determine which 
of his companions has suffered in previous life the worse evils. At 
the end he can render no decision between the soldier Samuel and 
the sailor John. The poem is a homely adaptation of the amebean 
machinery of ancient pastoral. The fact that it makes primary 
use of the past unites it with the other eclogues of the group in- 
cluding Humphrey and William. In this last each of the two men, 
as they are at their noon meal, relates the occasion for his present 
situation. William had been a prosperous farmer who, because 
his corn was repeatedly injured by a covey, shot the game, though 
it was under preserve. He was caught and unjustly penalized. 
Humphrey, a ploughboy attending a fair, had been inveigled to 
enlist. He eventually went wrong, associated with immoral women, 
and was caught stealing. The upshot of the poem is that injustice 
and corruption arise from two notable institutions of society, the 
landed aristocracy (or property) and the army. The portrait of 
the recruiting sergeant is capital, and indeed, makes this easily 
the best of the Botany-Bay Eclogues and better than any of the 
English Eclogues. The group of four prove that, for Southey, an 
eclogue need have neither shepherds nor pastoral machinery. The 
theme of love has been dismissed. The mood is not one of escape 
from the busy-ness of life or a yearning for a Golden Age. Rather 
the purpose is in part humanitarian. Moreover, it emphasizes the 
feelings and reactions of common people. In fact, the eclogue— 
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whether dialogue or monologue—has become a vehicle for the study 
of mental states and of points of view other than those of the writer 
himself and his own experience. They move therefore toward the 
method that Browning employed for his dramatic lyrics. But the 
single auditor who is usually present in the dramatic lyric is absent 
from the monologues of Southey’s. In the dialogues he is not 
merely an auditor. Though Southey was on the road to Browning, 
he had not in this group achieved the same goal. The pastoral, 
weary of its former functions, was reaching out for a new office, 
namely, to develop interest in different points of view, and thus 
foreshadowed The Northern Farmer, The Italian in England, The 
Englishman in Italy, Up in a Villa, Down in the City, and other 
dramatic idyls of Tennyson and Browning. 

With such novelty in view, it is at first sight surprising that 
Southey should have considered his later series* of eclogues more 
original than the earlier. Presumably he felt that the second series 
not only had a different origin but was more directly based on his 
own observations of country life in England.® In neither group, 
however, did he make any pretense of treating a shepherd’s life. 
Furthermore, the pictures of English life in the latter do not par- 
ticularly resemble those in the German pastoral concerning which, 
as I indicated above, Taylor had told Southey. To a considerable 
degree, the material in the first series, based as it was on reminis- 
cences of England, afforded the reader much the same view of 
society as did that of the later series. The realism of Humphrey 


8In The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey, ed. by his son, C. C. 
Southey (New York, 1851), p. 106, a passage to his brother Thomas, August 
29, 1798, reads, ‘‘I have begun my English Eclogues, and written two which 
I rather like.’’ P. 107, a letter to Taylor, December 27, 1798 (printed as of 
1758): ‘*My leisure is quite destroyed; had it not been for this, I should, 
ere this, have sent you the remainder of my Eclogues.’’ P. 111, a letter to 
Taylor, May 9, 1799: he refers to the Lyrical Ballads (but not to reading 
them) and to Bodmer’s Noah, which Taylor had sent him and by which 
Southey would learn German. Further details as to his knowledge of German 
and of pastoral are the following: letter to G. C. Bedford, July 31, 1796 (p. 
91),—he has read in translation, Cabal and Love, and knowing of Taylor and 
having read his translations from Biirger, he wants to learn more about him; 
letter to Bedford, October,—he speaks of having read Saint-Pierre; at the 
age of eight to twelve he had read Gessner’s Death of Abel (p. 38); by June 
26, 1797, he speaks of Florian’s style. He became acquainted with Taylor 
in 1798 and studied German with him. 

9 Haller, Early Life, pp. 217-19, connects the two groups of eclogues closely. 
The Critical Review (1803) approved of the English Eclogues. In Vol. XXVI 
(1799), 163-64, it pointed out their resemblance to some German idyls. It 
praised especially ‘‘The Funeral’’ and ‘‘The Ruined Cottage’’; the language 
of the others it found too simple. 
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and William suggests a permanent aspect of English society such 
as was recorded a century later by Hardy and Housman. 


II 


For the purpose of discovering more closely the impression that 
Taylor tried to convey to Southey in regard to the German pas- 
torals,.° we have fortunately a composition by Taylor himself 
written like the German poems in hexameters. ‘‘The Show, an 
English Eclogue,’’ occurs in the Annual Anthology (Vol. II, 1800, 
pp. 200-210) under the anagram, Ryalto. The setting is in the 
country. Brother and sister, Henry and Margaret, while they 
talk at their ease, see approaching a Jewish peddler, who proves 
to be an exhibitor of a show-box. For them, Isaac displays views 
of Paris, Versailles, and scenes of the French revolution. By 
means of dialogue, the author gives the points of view of each 
character, and ends on the note that Henry is happy not to be in 
warfare, but to live in the country toiling for home and children. 
Any conflict which he would choose would not go beyond the sports 
on the village green. The last touch is given when Margaret teases 
her brother about the wilfulness of his sweetheart Louisa. Taylor 
selected a homely incident to illustrate how the secure English 
countryside had reacted toward the revolutionary turmoil across 
the channel. The reference to the military recalls Goethe’s Her- 
mann und Dorothea as well as Southey’s John, Samuel, and 


10 The Memoir of William Taylor of Norwich has much of the correspon- 
dence between Taylor and Southey. There is material about hexameters, I, 
157 ff., 308-312. Taylor condemns Gessner, I, 215-16, but praises Voss’s 
Luise and gives (September 26, 1798) his translation of the humorous The 
Devil in Bann (which appeared in the Monthly Magazine, VII, and also in 
his Historic Survey of German Poetry, 3 vols., London, 1828-1830), with 
translations of two humanitarian eclogues, II, 58ff. In the Memoir the 
letters about eclogues begin chiefly with that of Southey to Taylor, July 24, 
1798, in which he speaks of reviving an earlier enterprise and of aiming ‘‘at 
something of domestic interest.’’ He sends therefore The Old Mansion House. 
From time to time he forwards others, and regularly receives criticism. Taylor 
under the date of Jan. 4, 1799 (pp. 241 ff.) finds Southey’s idyls ‘‘too uniform- 
ly plaintive and melancholy,’’ and asking for ‘‘cheerful sides,’’ ‘‘ pictures 
of felicity,’’ suggests Maydays, harvest-homes, and Christmas times. 

Taylor, in Historic Survey is more favorable to Gessner, I, 205 ff. In III, 
33 ff., he gives translations of two humanitarian idyls by Herder, Zimeo, and 
a dialogue, The Birthday, in which an American Quaker frees his slave. 

11 That such works varied in their attitude toward wars is illustrated by 
the publication (Annual Register, Vol. XLIV, 1802, pp. 837-8,) of a transla- 
tion of Hermann’s patriotic speech (into blank verse), which was used to 
inspirit the English during that anxious year. For Taylor, consult also Georg 
Herzfeld, ‘‘ William Taylor of Norwich,’’ Studien zur englischen Philologie, 
Vol. II (Halle, 1897). He believed that The Show is influenced clearly by 
Voss and possibly by Hermann und Dorothea. He also indicated Taylor’s 
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Richard and The Sailor’s Mother. At the same time Taylor em- 
ployed surprising but felicitous detail and humor of the sort that 
enlivens many German eclogues. Since humor and piquancy be- 
come noticeable in only the second group of Southey’s Eclogues, 
the presence of these qualities in The Show as well as in German 
pastoral makes specific the effect upon Southey. 


III 


Serutinizing more closely the second series, for which Southey 
claimed novelty even apart from the German influence, we find 
that the poems are related to notes in his Commonplace Book.** 
Under ‘‘Subjects for Idylls’’ oceur such items as: 

From what William Taylor has told me of the Idylls of Gessner and Voss, 
and the translation he has shown me of one by Goethe, I am tempted to in- 
troduce them here. Surely I also can seize the fit objects of common life, and 
place them in the right point of view. 

Southey was perhaps not aware that the charm of Gessner and 
Voss lies partly in their styles. The subject matter also was dif- 
ferent. To resume: 

A village wedding. The feelings that I and poor Edmund Seward experi- 
enced in Bedfordshire that evening; even the scenery will excellently suit. A 
hamlet well embowered in elms amid a flat country: the evening clear: the 
distant bells. The traveller and a woman, a poor married woman. 

He developed this theme in The Wedding: ‘‘The visit from Ox- 
ford to Godstow. This I will try in hexameters.”’ 

As a matter of fact, none of the English Eclogues is in hexa- 
meters; all are in blank verse. Southey experimented with hexa- 
meters later in The Vision of Judgment, and discussed their use 
in English.“ The early interest in hexameters came from the fact 
that many of the German pastorals were written in hexameters, 
as Taylor must have informed him. 

A ruined mansion-house,—rather going to ruin. An old man breaking stones 
on the road (or some such hard labour) must be the other speaker, who re- 
membered its old master. Or would it not be well to make this like the fine 
old house at Stowey, being modernized by a young heir—the yew trees cut 


down—the casement windows altered—the porch and its jessamine destroyed? 
and old hospitality, and old fashions, and old benevolence, all gone together? 


interest in English and other hexameters, pp. 36-39. Taylor, it may be added, 
was in Paris watching the course of the Revolution during 1790. 

12 Ed. J. W. Warter (his son-in-law) (London, 1850), 4 vols., Fourth Series, 
p. 95. Cf. for unused subjects, pp. 194-197. 

13 Cf. Commonplace Book, p. 1; preface to the tenth volume, Collected Edi- 
tion, 1838. Cf. also for Coleridge: Cottle, Reminiscences, pp. 126-28. 
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This was developed in The Old Mansion House. 


The funeral of a young man, the last of his family. A fine young man, 
the victim of a public school and a university. The old steward to relate it. 


This was treated in The Last of the Family. 


A woman going to see her son, lying in a hospital after having been wounded 
by the French stinkpots. 


This corresponds to The Sailor’s Mother. 


A ruined cottage. Its story not to be told in dialogue. A mother and her 
daughter one dwelling there. The girl a street-walker now—the mother 
dying at the work-house. 


With a greater change of detail than for the other cases, the 
theme is that of The Ruined Cottage. Southey commented some- 
what at length upon special aspects: 


The ruined cottage has matter for a best poem. The path over-grown,— 
the hollyhock blooming amid weeds. It shall be related to a friend whom I 
have purposely led there in an evening walk. She may be described as when 
a girl the May Queen. The idle fellows standing on the bridge in the way to 
church would look up from the water as she passed, and bid her good to-morrow. 
Something may be said on the strange want of conscience in the libertine. 


In some respects the thought but not the development is that of 
Wordsworth’s Ruth. 
At the same time Southey asserted that 


The vices of the poor should not be kept out of sight when their miseries 
are exposed. I think an eclogue can be made upon an industrious woman 
afflicted with a drunken, bad husband. 


He did not develop this hint. The point which Southey makes 
about vices goes rather farther than Blair’s program, and also 
suggests somewhat another emphasis than that which Wordsworth 
would have put upon the same situation. 

I shall not deal with the plots of the English Eclogues in detail, 
since the essential element is given above. Some comment may 
be made on Southey’s method and attitude in the nine poems."* 


14In Letters, ed. A. Ainger (London, 1904), 2 vols., I, Charles Lamb offered 
Southey criticism of eclogues submitted to him. To some of his suggestions 
the poet acceded. The dates are about the middle of October, 1798 (No. 
LXIV), November 3, 1798, and March 15, 1799, the last after the volume 
containing the eclogues had been published. Lamb referred specifically to 
The Ruined Cottage, The Funeral (that is, Hannah), The Witch, The Sailor’s 
Mother, and to The Last of the Family, which Southey had omitted then. 
Lamb (November 3, 1798) also made a suggestion to employ the material of 
& country wedding, but a letter of Southey’s to Taylor of September 5, 1798 
had presented an eclogue employing such a theme: J. W. Robberds, Memoirs 
of the Life and Writings of the late William Taylor of Norwich, 2 vols. (Lon- 
don, 1843). A resemblance of The Ruined Cottage to Lamb’s short prose 
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Hannah, the only one dated 1797, seems to have been written be- 
fore Southey’s conversations with William Taylor. Dealing tame- 
ly in the third person with the story of a girl who has been ruined 
and abandoned, it lacks the spirit that appeared in the eclogues 
written after the indirect German influence. Several eclogues came 
the next year: The Old Mansion-House gives a controversial dia- 
logue between an old man and a stranger, who becomes by a quick 
turn at the end a hospitable new Squire; The Sailor’s Mother, de- 
veloping a contentious dialogue between a woman and a traveler 
one cold evening, shows the man to be but partly sympathetic, and 
reveals the injustice of society in much the same way as Hardy 
does; The Grandmother’s Tale (told to children) concerns the 
murder of an old woman by a smuggler and the effect upon his 
conscience,—another theme like those in the short tales of Hardy 
but startling for an eclogue; The Witch (told by a father to his 
son) sets forth an old woman who as a witch is reproved by the 
curate, but who—as Southey perceived with a flash of ironic in- 
sight—cannot restrain a last fling at the departed monitor, 
but he don’t believe 
In witcheraft, and that is not like a Christian. 

In 1799 came two more eclogues. The Ruined Cottage represents 
a man as talking to Charles (equivalent to Charles Lamb) about 
the house, and then after an incidental reference to pastoral ro- 
mances, relating with sudden climax the seduction of Joanna and 
the death of her grandmother. The form is a monologue with an 
auditor present. In The Last of the Family, two men converse 
with each other at a young man’s funeral. 

The following year brought The Wedding, which contrasts the 
views of a traveler and a woman about poverty. She insists that 
idleness does not explain the wretchedness of the poor,—a position 
evidently accepted by the poet. Married life is made hard by 
sickness, all the more when the family includes several children. 
Southey does not appear to object to the size of her family, but 
presumably agrees with her that nobody should marry without 


savings. 





































romance of seduction, Rosamund Gray (published 1798) has been pointed out, 
and Lamb suggested that both the poem and his romance have something in 
common with a ballad of a Roger-Lothario, some country fellow. The old 
woman dies similarly in eclogue and romance. Points in the romance suggest 
Hardy’s Tess of the Durbervilles: the name of the hero, Allan Clare; seve 

circumstances of the seduction; and the association of violence with the death 
of the villain. 
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In 1803 the group was completed by The Alderman’s Funeral, 
in which a stranger learns from a townsman that though the 
wealthy man who was buried had always kept the law, he had been 
not merely over-zealous in acquiring his fortune, but essentially 
uncharitable. 

As a group the second series of Southey’s Eclogues distin- 
guished points of view by means of dialogue. The themes were 
usually humanitarian. Like Goldsmith’s The Deserted Village 
they expressed sympathy for the hardships brought about by social 
movements. The unpleasant aspect of life recalls Crabbe, but the 
author substituted for the procedure of a tale that of a dramatic 
monologue or a pastoral eclogue. The novelty which Southey pro- 
fessed apart from humor probably was due to a combination of 
humanitarianism with greater emphasis on incident than had been 
customary in eclogues, that is, developed realistic narrative. 

Southey felt, I believe, a greater distinction between his two 
series of eclogues than was warranted. In laying stress upon 
narrative for pastoral, he was following a suggestion of Hugh 
Blair. In the Commonplace Book Southey declared that pastoral 
poetry 
must be made interesting by story. The characters must be such as are to be 
found in nature; these must be sovght in an age or country of simple manners. 

The shepherds and shepherdesses of romance are beings that can be found 


nowhere. Such a work will not, therefore, be pastoral, but it will be some- 
thing better. It will neither have pastoral love nor pastoral verses.16 


The form of Southey’s notes is such that his intention is not 
clear; he appears to have had in mind a new sort of pastoral ro- 
mance. He had already experimented with epic narrative, and 
believed that he could adapt its technique to pastoral. Apparently 


15 Life, ete., a letter to Walter Scott, 1809, p. 259, ‘‘I have finished an 
English Eclogue, which is at Ballantyne’s service’’; again, p. 260, a reference 
to it with its origin: this is The Alderman’s Funeral.—His interest in eclogues 
had continued, therefore, for some time. In a letter to Bedford, April 3, 1803 
(p. 159), he says, ‘‘I could, and perhaps will, some day, write an eclogue upon 
leaving an old place of residence.’’ In regard to his friend, Wordsworth, he 
has pleasant remarks about similar poems: thus July 11, 1801 (p. 146), ‘‘I 
feel here as a stranger—somewhat of Leonard’s feeling. God bless Words- 
worth for that poem’’ (referring to The Brothers). Again, December 8, 1807, 
to Walter Scott (p. 230), ‘‘The Leechgatherer is one of my favorites; there 
he has caught Spenser’s manner, and, in many of the better poemets, has 
equally caught the best manner of old Wither, who, with all his long fits of 
dulness and prosing, had the heart and soul of a poet in him.’’ The Alder- 
man’s Funeral reappeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine, LXXXII, Pt. 2 
(1812), 61-62, as ‘‘an English Eclogue by Southey, but not in his Works,’’— 
an indication of a sustained interest in this sort of verse. 


16P, 215. 
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he did not realize that his real forte might have been in the eclogue 
itself; Mr. Elton’? has expressed an opinion that Southey could 
have succeeded better in the field which he neglected after his early 
experiments. At any rate, trying to effect something new, Southey 
thought of Robin Hood as the center for a compromise between 
romance and pastoral.?® After dwelling on the limitations of such 
a possibility, he asked, 


What becomes of the pastoral? Every thing, however, that is good in the 
pastoral may still be retained. Scenes of natural beauty, and descriptions of 


simple life. 

The popular belief of fairies, goblins, witches, and ghosts, and the Catholic 
saint-system render any machinery needless. . . . In this I can introduce the 
fine incident of my schoolboy tale. After long absence a young man ap- 
proaches his native castle, and finds it in ruins. It is evening; and by the 
moonlight he sees a woman sitting on a grave. His beaver is down. She 
runs to him and calls him father; for it is his sister, watching her father’s 


grave, a maniac. - 

This passage provides a reason why Southey dismissed eclogues 
early. He felt a keener interest in romance than in pastoral, he 
wanted more elbow room than the eclogue allowed, he was fas- 
cinated by ballad themes and by romantic notions of moonlight, 
knighthood, wandering, and madness. Moreover, despite the genu- 
ine sensibility to nature and the close observation of her which is 
displayed in many of his poems and is confirmed by his Common- 
place Book,’ he had no such original powerful passion or philosophy 
as would enable him to mould nobly the realistic material of the 
new form of pastoral while he experimented with it. He illustrated, 
nevertheless, a mood of the time; h. looked forward, unconsciously 
it may be, to several chief forms of interest during the nineteenth 
century, among them the romantic idyls of Haidee, Madeline, and 
Arthur. 

IV 


Thus Southey fumbled with eclogue and pastoral romance. He 
fell among several stools. He lingered long with pure romance. 
He experimented with humanitarian and realistic eclogues, and 
planned to make the narrative element in the form more conspicu- 





17 Oliver Elton, A Survey of English Literature (1780-1880), 4 vols. (New 
York, 1920), II, 2-3. F. E. Pierce, Currents and Eddies in the English Ro- 
mantic Generation (New Haven, 1918), pp. 51f., also grants praise to the 
English Eclogues. 

18 Cf. George a Greene, As You Like It, The Sad Shepherd, and the Robin 
Hood plays. In the Life, November 25, 1809, Southey has ‘‘I shall pitch 
Robin Hood in a different key—such as the name would lead one to expect— 
a wild, pastoral movement, in the same sort of plastic meter as Garci Ferrat- 
dez.’’ His fragment was published in Edinburgh, 1847. 


19 Cf. pp. 4ff., 55, 200. 
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ous. Without doubt he enlarged the scope of the eclogue, some- 
what in accordance with Hugh Blair’s program, and in so doing, 
cooperated with Wordsworth to make pastoral something new for 
England. Toward the end of his life he struck a vein of idyllic 
prose?® which demonstrated that he was a writer of numerous 
talents and occasional gleams of genius. 

From the standpoint of field of the eclogue and the idyl, rather 
than that of the author himself, the significant elements of the 
Botany-Bay Eclogues and the English Eclogues may be put in 
brief compass. Save for dialogue, the classical machinery had gone. 
Among the monologues occurred one with a somewhat definite 
auditor. This poem, The Ruined Cottage, approached the dramatic 
lyric. It possibly put more emphasis on narrative, however, and 
it did not exhibit the state of mind of somebody different from 
the poet. Two monologues of the first series did so, however, yet 
in both instances without an auditor. On the whole, the groups, 
especially in the dialogues, afforded points of view apart from 
that of the author. Though Southey’s eclogues, like Wordsworth’s 
pastorals, dealt with English life and revealed sympathy with the 
lot of ordinary folk, their interest in humble affairs was not wholly 
philanthropic, it was in a measure dramatic and psychological. 
Even the humanitarian theme may be deemed parallel with the 
aims of Browning when he employed many of his dramatic lyrics 
and idyls to ineuleate personal doctrines of liberty, art, and love. 

The dramatic monologue, in the sense that we employ it in con- 
nection with Browning, did not establish itself till the time of the 
Victorians. With Browning and Tennyson it displayed com- 
petence and range. Southey’s mingling of dialogues with mono- 
logues,? both of a somewhat peculiar type when compared with 
the tradition previously dominant in eclogues, showed plainly that 
a new form of eclogue or idyl was struggling for development. If 
on the one hand the pastorals of Wordsworth encouraged a new 
sort of idyl for English country life, it would appear that the 
eclogues of Southey signified a dissolution of the classical form in 
another way and, in substitution for it, a groping toward the dra- 
matic monologue as the nineteenth century came to realize it. 


20 The scanty plot of the miscellany entitled The Doctor (1834-47), 2 vols. 
in 1 (New York, 1864), affords a number of realistic country scenes that agree 
in temper with Southey’s poetry of the nineties and yet are not far from 
the idyllic spirit of Cranford. Especially is this true of the chapters about 
the boyhood of Doctor Daniel Dore and his winning of Deborah Bacon, and 
about the affairs of Leonard and Margaret. 


21 The topic of Southey’s monodramas could not be included in this paper. 








FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE ROMANS 
D’AVENTURE 


By Mitton H. STansBuRY 
University of Pennsylvania 


In a recent study,’ an effort was made to search for references 
to foreign languages in the Chansons de geste and to determine to 
what extent their authors—and through them, their public—were 
conscious of the disparity of speech existing in France at this 
period. It was found that the early epics were surprisingly rich 
in such allusions, informing us frequently not only of the differ- 
ences in speech, but of the many and varied difficulties occasioned 
by them. Since the romans d’aventure are a product of the same 
civilization and offer many points in common with the chansons 
de geste, our curiosity was aroused to discover to what degree these 
linguistic phenomena would appear in this related body of purely 
fictitious literature. In our search we shall not limit ourselves 
to romans d’aventure conceived in any special acceptation of the 
term, but to any roman of the XIIth or XIIIth centuries, what- 
ever be its genre, for as Langlois points out,? in the Middle Ages 
‘tous les romans étaient pour eux, d’aventures.’’ 

The chansons de geste, as we know, deal very largely with the 
conflict between the Christians and pagans. Here, of course, was 
an obvious clash of nationalities. But it is also to be noticed that 
many foreign-speaking elements were to be found within the ranks 
of the French themselves, and this contact with various races and 
tongues gave rise, as was inevitable, to much linguistic confusion 
and to certain definite and frequently recurring problems and sit- 
uations. Although the romans d’aventure are no longer concerned 
primarily with wars and the Saracens, it is interesting to find that 
many of the same linguistic difficulties are still present in the mind 
of the poet. 

Reminiscent of the chansons de geste is the enumeration of the 


1 Milton H. Stansbury: Foreign Languages and Interpreters in the Chan- 
sons de Geste, Diss., Philadelphia, 1926. 

2 La Vie en France au Moyen Age d’aprés des romans mondains du temps, 
Paris, 1926, p. xix. 
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polyglot forces composing the French army as arrayed against 
the Saracens in Partonopeus de Blois :* 


A lui vienent li Loherence 

E li Frison et li Flamenc, 

Li Peitevin et li Gascon 

Et li Normant et li Breton 

Et cil del Maine et cil del France, 
Et Aleman, Saisne et Tiois;4 

Cel de Melans et de Pavie 

Et de par tote Lonbardie. 


When it is not the drawing-up of an army—which, as we have said, 
is of rarer occurrence in the romans—it may be in the tourney that 
we shall expect to find the assembling of foreign-speaking peoples. 
At the tournament at Ressons in the Roman de la Manekine,® for 
example, a vast throng is gathered, composed of : 


.... Flamens et Escotois, 
Boulenisien et Artisien,® 
Brebencon et Vermandisien,’ - 
Flamene et Normant et Pouhier,’ 
Alemant, Thiois et Baivier, 
Vinrent Biauvoisien, bien le say, 
Berruier, Breton et Francois, 

Et Potevin et Hurepois,® 

Et Champenois tout ensement. 


Likewise, in representations of court-scenes, such as the following 
from Galeran,’® there may be encountered a great variety of races, 
and among these, the French, properly speaking, are definitely 
differentiated from the neighboring peoples: 


La sor assemble Bourgeignon, 
Et Loherenc et Alemant, 
Flamenc y a et Avaloys, 

Et Brebenchens et Bouleigneys; 
Ce sont Berruier et Mancel,11 
Frangoys, Normans et Poitevin, 
Gascon, Breton et Angevin, 


3P. p. G. A. Crapelet, 2 vol., Paris, 1834. 


4 According to M. Remppis in Die Vorstellungen von Deutschland im altfr. 
Heldenepos, Beih. z. Ztschr. f. rom. Phil., XXXIV, p. 4, Germany was composed 
of the ‘‘ Aleman’’ in the south, and of the ‘‘Tiois’’ and the ‘‘Saisne’’ in the 
northwest and northeast respectively. 


5 Soc. d. anc. textes fr., p. p. H. Suchier, 2 vol., Paris, 1884, v. 2666 ff. 
6 People from the neighborhood of Arras. 

7 People from Saint Quentin. 

8 People from Picardy. 


_® Inhabitants in the territory comprised between the Seine, Marne and Loire 
rivers. 


10 Romanische Bibliothek, hrg. v. W. Foerster, Halle, 1891, v. 4648 ff. 
11 People from Maine. 
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so many strangers, we are told, that it is impossible to accommodate 
them all in the single city of Metz: 

Tant y a dames et seigneurs 

Qu’en Mez ne puent hebergier. 

Most frequently in these cases the poet is too engrossed in his 
story to bother about informing us of the disparity of speech which 
he must naturally have supposed to exist. The same was true for 
the chansons de geste and its parallel is to be found in all story- 
telling up to the present day. When the poet does take pains, how- 
ever, to mention a divergence of speech, it is of real significance 
in supplying us, as it does, with useful information as to the lin- 
guistic barriers and the interest in foreign tongues existing in these 
early days. 

The various dialects within the French language itself seem to 
have been clearly recognized, and the French of Paris—such as 
we are told Queen Berte spoke—was by no means an all-sufficient 
linguistic medium. The chansons de geste make frequent allusions 
to these differences in dialect and we are reminded of the passage 
from the Entrée d’Espagne,'? whose author claims that the chronicie 
he is following is written in French in which there is not a word 
of Burgundian. This holds true for other genres of poetry of the 
Middle Ages, familiar examples of which may be found in Jean 
de Meung, who apologizes for his rustie dialect, his French not be- 
ing that of Paris; and in Conon de Béthune, who complains of be- 
ing ridiculed for employing the dialect of Artois. In the roman 
of Jehan et Blonde,'* the English maiden Blonde is said to speak 
French with an English accent as if she ‘‘ne fu pas nee a Pontoise.’’ 
In Meliador,** where the action takes place in Great Britain, the 
poet refers on several occasions to the fact that the language spoken 
there is ‘‘breton’’ and not French; once, when we are informed 
that this hero, who comes from Cornwall, sings a certain ‘‘rondelet”’ 
‘‘en breton, non pas en francois’’;'* and again, when on the Isle 
of Man, he addresses a group of native fishermen: 


Tant parlerant, non en ebrieu1é 
Mais en breton, bel et a point.17 


12 Soc. d. anc. textes fr., p. p. A. Thomas, 2 vol., Paris, 1913, v. 2798 ff. 

13 Soc. d. anc, textes fr., p. p. H. Suchier, Paris, 1885, v. 358-9. 

14 Soc. d. anc. textes fr., p. p. A. Longnon, 3 vol., Paris, 1895. 

15 y. 7733-4. 

16 In ‘‘ebrieu’’ must be recognized a stock expression for any pagan tongue. 
17 y. 11725-6. 
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We shall see later how the use of interpreters is another indication 
of the poet’s consciousness of the disparity in speech. 

It was seen how frequently in the chansons de geste the poets 
refer to the linguistic ability of their heroes. They were obviously 
interested in such achievement and this ability is signalized not 
only among the clerks, messengers, and interpreters, whose special 
office it was to know foreign languages, but in Charlemagne, Roland, 
William of Orange, and a long list of others, who are always pic- 
tured as proud of any linguistic attainment, which was apparently 
considered a necessary element in the education of the well-born. 
It is interesting to find confirmation of this idea in our romans and 
to learn that it was the custom for great lords to be instructed in 
foreign tongues. This is the testimony of the author of Cleomadeés,"* 
who informs us that: 

... a celui tans vraiement 

Ert coustume communaument . 

Que li grant seignour qui estoient 

Adont de clergie savoient 

Et savoient de tous langages; 

Tex estoit adont li usage. 
Of Blaneandin, who is represented as the son of the King of Frisia, 
we are informed that his education was entrusted to an interpreter 
to instruct him in foreign languages: 

Li latimiers par fu tant sages 

Qui bien 1]’aprist de tos langages;19 
while his linguistie ability is attested in another passage, where he 
is said to read a certain document written in Greek: 

Bien sot que les letres disoient 

Qui en grigois faites estoient.2° 
Later, when shipwrecked off the coast of India and stranded at an 
unfriendly court composed of Saracens and other pagans, he is 
able by artificially darkening his skin and adopting their language 
to make good his escape: 

Sarrasin dist qu’il se fera 

Et lor langage parlera, 


Car il set bien Sarrasinois 
Et bien Latin et bien Grigois.21 


18p. p. André van Hasselt, Bruxelles 1865, v. 1478 ff. 
oon Blancandin et l’Orgueilleuse d’Amour, p. p. H. Michelant, Paris 1867, v. 
(-5. 
20 Op. cit., v. 899-90. 
21 Op. cit., v. 2245 ff. 
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In another passage we learn that he employs the Greek language 
in order to insure the secrecy of his conversation from certain 
natives of India who are present: 

Blancandins parole et Grigois 

Que n’es entendent li Indois; 
while immediately after, Latin is chosen for the same purpose, al- 
though the reason for such fluctuation is not made apparent: 

Et li provos estoit bien clers 

Et de pluisors langes fers; 

En latin li a dit briement 

Que nus des autres ne |’entent.22 

The King of Scotland had been put to the study of Latin and 

French in his youth: 

Il savoit bien lire rommans 

En sa jovence 1’eut apris 

Car son maistre ot o lui tous dis 

Qui tant l’aprist qu’il seut escire 

Et le romans et latin lire.23 
while in Jehan de Paris,”* it is said that the King and Queen of 
Spain required that their daughter be instructed in many languages. 
Cleomadés, son of an imaginary king of Spain, is sent to Greece 
to acquire the language of that country, and later to Cologne, to 
master the German tongue or ‘‘tiois’’: 


Le fist ses peres envoiier 

En Grece et aprendre griiois; 
Quant grieu sot, pour savoir tiois 
Vint a Couloigne en Alemaigne; 
En cel pays tant demora 

Qu’il sot tyois.25 


Alexander is described as an able linguist, having been taught by 
Aristotle of Athens; his accomplishments included a knowledge of 
Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaean, and Latin, and this ability is referred 
to in various passages throughout the poem: 


Alixandres 1’entent sans autre latinier 

Quar de tous les langages s’estoit fait endoctriner .... 
Alixandre qui set de maint langage... . 

Li rois qui des langages est tous bien doctrines.26 


22 Op. cit., v. 2898 ff. 

23 Roman de la Manekine, op. cit., v. 3207 ff. 

24 P.p. Edith Wickersheimer, Soc. d. anc. textes fr., Paris 1923, p. 17-8. 
25 Op. cit., v. 25 ff. 


26 Li Romans d’ Alizandre, hrg. v. H. Michelant, Bib. d. lit. Vereins in Stutt- 
gart, Bd. XIII, 1846, pp. 8, 311, 394. 
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Floire and Blanchefleur were already acquainted with Latin and 
French at the age of five: 

En seul cing ans et quinze dis 

Furent andoi si bien apris 

Que bien sorent parler latin.27 
They were accustomed to address each other secretly in this language 
when they wished no one to understand: 

L’uns et 1’autre son bon disoit 

En latin, nus ne 1’entendoit.28 
The maiden Fresne in Galeran,?® among her other attainments, was 
able to converse in Latin: 

Bien scay lire et bien embriever, 

Latin parler et harper laiz. 
We also learn of a certain knight’s son in the Dis dou leurier,*° 
whose instruction was entrusted to a clerk who toiled night and 
day that his pupil might master the Latin tongue: 

Tant s’en pena soir et matin 

Que moult li aprist dou latin. 
Clerks, of course, were supposed to speak Latin, but references to 

f their ability to speak other languages as well are also to be found. 
In Ipomedon,** for example: 


Moult me mervail de ces clers sages 
Ki entendent plusurs langages; 


and again, when referring to this hero’s master: 


Mes Tholomeu estait mult sages 
Si saveit de plusurs langages. 

The knowledge of foreign larguages was not confined, however, 
to the clerks or the well-born. Examples of the ability to speak 
various tongues are to be found among people from all ranks of 
life. We learn, for instance, of the ‘‘borgeois’’ who sells Blanche- 
fleur into slavery and who ‘‘sot parler de mains langages.’’*? When 
Guillaume de Nevers in the poem of Flamenca*® is stopping at a 


27 Floire et Blanceflor, p.p. E. du Méril, Paris 1856, p. 12. 
28 Op. cit., p. 3. 
29 p.p. L. Foulet, Class. fr. du Moyen Age, Paris 1925, v. 7210-1. 
30 Gedichte von Jehan de Condet, von A. Tobler, Stuttgart, 1860, v. 74-5. 
31 Hrg. v. E. Kélbing u. E. Koschwitz, Breslau 1889, v. 21 ff. 
82 Flore et Blanceflor, p. 18. 
38 p.p. P. Meyer, Paris 1865, v. 1916. 
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certain hostelry in Bourbon, the landlady is described as a pleasing, 
intelligent woman, speaking ‘‘bergono, frances, e ties et breto.’’ 
It would seem necessary that an inn-keeper speak various languages 
and dialects, for later in this poem we are told that many strangers 
were accustomed to stop at this place, which was renowned for its 
waters, being frequented by people from France, Burgundy, Flan- 
ders, Champagne, Normandy, and Brittany.** Amusing is the in- 
cident of the ‘‘borgois’’ in the fable of the Prestre et de la Dame,** 
who, when intoxicated, begins to jabber in foreign tongues: 

Lors commence a paller latin 

Et postroillaz3é et alemant, 

Et puis tyois et puis flammanc.37 
Amusing, likewise, is the description of the Devil in Dolopathos,** 
who is said to speak in all languages when cireulating in human 
form: ‘‘Diables sait de toz langaiges,’’ and of the magic bird in 
Rigomer,® also able to talk in various tongues: ‘‘Parler savoit 
plusor langage.’’ 

Mention of the ability to speak English occurs but rarely in these 
poems. This was found to be true likewise in the chansons de geste. 
But the accomplished Guillaume de Nevers, who is portrayed as 
the perfect chevalier, and skilled in the Seven Arts, had learned 
to speak this language at Paris: ‘‘Engleis saup meilz d’autre 
clergue.’’*° Usually the French were inclined to parody the other 
languages in jeering at those who could speak or attempt to speak 
their own. The poem of Jehan et Blonde offers abundant evidence 
to this effect and provides interesting information on the cult of 
the French language in England during the Middle Ages. Here 
the poet makes use of inaccuracies of every sort as are common in 
foreigners speaking an unfamiliar language.*! Ch. V. Langlois calls 
our attention to the same situation when he says: 


34 Op. cit., v. 3801 ff. 
35 Fabliaux des XIII* et XIV® siécles, vol. 11, p. 328. 


se ‘“ Jargon,’’ modern French ‘‘baragouin’’ (Godefroy:1) Dictionnaire de 
l’Ancienne Langue francaise. 


37 This passage is significant in differentiating as it does the ‘‘tyois’’ from 
the other German dialects. 


38 P.p. C. Brunet et A. de Montaiglon, Paris 1856, p. 416. 
39 Hrg. v. W. Foerster, 2 vol., Dresden 1908, v. 11651. 
40 Floriant et Florete, ed. by Fr. Michel, Edinburgh 1873, v. 1635. 


41 A complete analysis of the situations in this poem involving linguistic 
difficulties on the part of the English speaking French may be found in J. E. 
Matzke’s article: Some Examples of French as spoken by Englishmen in Old 
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On sait qu’il existe en France du XIII®* siécle, toute une littérature de paro- 
dies, destinées & faire rire de la maniére dont les Anglais pronongaient alors, 
la langue d’oil. Nos ancétres, comme on le voit & merveille dans Jehan et 
Blonde dédaignaient ridiculement d’apprendre la langue des étrangers, méme 
lorsqu’ils vivaient chez eux, se moquaient volontiers de l’accent des Anglais.42 
As in the chansons de geste, the rule seems rather to have been 
that the English cultivated the French tongue, a situation which 
we find at King Arthur’s court, where the Queen’s attendants are 
described as speaking this language: 

Et s’i fu la reine assanble 
Mainte bele dame cortoise 
Bien parlant an langue frangoise.43 

The actual citation of foreign words within the body of the text 
is perhaps the most interesting phase of our search. We have al- 
ready attempted to collect these in the case of the chansons de geste, 
which ineluded as well the rather copious examples from the works 
of Wace. It was he more than any of the early poets who relied 
to any great extent upon the citation of foreign terms to enhance 
the local eolor of his seene. Reminiscent of the Roman de Rou, 
are the English expressions to be found in Eustache le Moine,* 
when this hero, meeting with Romerel in England, cries out: ‘‘ Vin- 
cenesel’’ in answer to the latter’s salutation of ‘‘Godehiere.’’ 
‘*Godeherre,’’ it will be recalled, occurs in two of the chansons de 
geste, Aimeri de Narbonne* and Doon de Nanteuil.*® ‘‘Vincenesel’’ 
is thought by Fr. Michel to be composed of the name of the Spanish 
saint ‘‘Vineence’’ and ‘‘help,’’*? although the latter word might 
more reasonably perhaps be some corruption of the English ‘‘hail.’’ 


French Literature in Mod. Phil. III, p. 47, where he examines likewise the 
Fabliau de deux Anglois et de l’anel, and the story of Renart disguised as 
an English jongleur in the Roman de Renart. A study of this same fabliau 
has also been made by C. H. Livingston in the Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., June 
1925, p. 217, who says that the caricature of the English was never complete 
in the eyes of the French without some allusion or parody upon his incorrect 
and unpleasant manner of speaking French. Cf. also Mittelalterlicher englisch- 
franzosischen Jargon by H. Albert, Halle Berlin 1922; and Les Anglais d’aprés 
les sources frangaises, Rev. Hist., 1893, p. 311. 

42 La Vie en France au Moyen Age, p. 193, note 2. For the cult of French 
in England in the XIIIth and XIVth centuries, cf. Kathleen Lambley: The 
French Language in England, Manchester, 1920, pp. 3-26. 


43 Lancelot, hrg. v. W. Foerster, Halle 1899, v. 39 ff. 

44P p. Fr. Michel, Paris 1834, v. 1931. 

45 P.p. L. Demaison, Soc. d. anc. tertes fr., 2 vol., Paris 1887, v. 1753. 
46 P.p. P. Meyer, Romania XIII, 1884, v. 61. 

47 Note, p. 108 in his edition of this poem. 
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This editor in commenting on the following passage from the same 
poem: 

‘‘Sire, j’ai a non Maupras 

Englisseman de Canestuet, 

Ya, ya Codidouet.’’ 

Dist 1’estrumidus: ‘‘Tu ies Engles.’’48 
believes the expression ‘‘Codidouet’’ to be a corruption of ‘‘God it 
wot,’’ especially familiar in the works of Chaucer, and he cites 
other appearances of the same term in ‘‘Ia, ia, dist-il, godistouet’’ 
in the Roman du Renart, and in ‘‘Goditouet, ci a bon vin’’ in the 
Bataille des vins. With the expression ‘‘goudale,’’ appearing in 
‘*Cing ans ai este este en Irlande, tant ai beu de la goudale,’”*® we 
may compare a passage from Berte aux grands pieds: ‘‘Une riviere 
treuve, qui d’un pendant avale, volontiers en beust, mais trouble 
ert com godale,’’*° and Michel believes this to have been the root 
of the modern French ‘‘godailler.’’*? | This explanation, while in- 
genious enough, would be more convineing if substantiated by 
sufficient examples to prove that ‘‘goudale’’ was in common usage 
in France at this epoch. 

An interesting invocation to the Virgin is to be found in the 

Fabliau del Harpur a Roucestre :°? 

Cil Nostre Dame mult ama, 

Sovent en harpaunt la loa... 

Sa uswyf 1’apella; 
and this ‘‘uswyf’’ is repeated in a later passage with additional 
English words: 

A haut voiz cria: 

‘‘Help uswyf, help uswyf, 

Oiyer nu I forga mi lyf,’’ 

En sun engleis issi cria. 
the third line of which may perhaps be translated as ‘‘Oiye now, 
I forgoe my life.’ Echoes of Wace are likewise to be found in 
Marie de France’s derivation of the Breton expression ‘‘laustic,’’ 
which, as she explains, meant ‘‘nightingale’’ in English: 
‘‘Laustic’’ ad nun ceo m’est avis, 

Si l’apelent en lur pais: 

48 Op. cit., v. 2197 ff. 

49 Op. cit., v. 2192. 
50 P.p. A. Scheler, Bruxelles, 1874, p. 43. 
51 Note, p. 114 of Eustache le Moine. 
52 P.p. Fr. Michel in notes to Eustache le Moine, p. 108. 
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Ceo est russignol en Frenceis, 
E Nihtegale en dreit Engleis.53 


and of ‘‘chevrefeuille,’’ which: 


Gotelef l’apelent Engleis 
Chievrefueil le nument Franceis.54 


The word ‘‘ethimologie’’ itself appears in Fauvel,®> where we read: 


Ausi par ethimologie 

Pues savoir ce qu’il senefie: 
‘“Fauvel’’ est de faus et de vel 
Compost, quer a son revel 

Assis sus fausete velee, 


which will remind us of a passage from Girart de Rossillon :°° 


Lelonce celle monteigne est assise Poutieres 

Par ethymologie puet 1’on dire Pautieres 

Ruar en yver y a trop grant foison de pautes, 
so that one learns, not without a certain astonishment, according 
to A. Thomas,’ that this term was already familiar to the poets 
of the XIIth century. 

The citation of German words, though of less frequency, is of 
unusual interest. In Guillaume de Doile,** the Germans at a certain 
tourney greet each other with the following words: ‘‘ Wilecome’’ 
and ‘‘Godehere,’’ which will recall the appearance of the latter 
expression in the poem already referred to of Eustachele Moine 
and the two chansons de geste of Aimeri de Narbonne and Doon 
de Nanteual. . 

As for Greek, although a language referred to frequently enough, 
its exact signification is not always clear, being usually confounded 
with Arabie or some other pagan tongue. One poem, Florimont, 
however, is copiously interspersed with Greek expressions, of which 
J. Psichari has made a complete study,®® demonstrating that such 
usage does not reflect a direct influence of the Near East and that 
this poet was more or less ignorant of classical Greek. 

Of all the problems occasioned by the confusion of languages, 
none becomes more familiar to the reader of the chansons de geste 


53 Hrg. v. K. Warnke, Halle 1900, p. 146. 
54 Op. cit., p. 185. 
55 P.p. A. Langfors, Soc. d. anc. textes fr., Paris 1919, v. 239 ff. 
56 P.p. Mignard, Paris, 1858. 
57 Nouveaux Essais, p. 4. 
58 P.p. G. Servois, Soc. d. anc. textes fr., Paris 1893, v. 2585. 
59 Etudes romanes dédiées &@ Gaston Paris, Paris 1891, pp. 507-550. 
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than that involving the services of the interpreter, a figure occupy- 
ing a conspicuous place in every court and army, subject to per- 
form a variety of duties, and drawn from all walks in life from 
the humblest to the highest. Although of less frequent appearance 
in the romans d’aventure, the ‘‘latinier’’ or ‘‘drugemant,’’ as he 
is sometimes called, plays nevertheless an interesting réle. In 
Cligés,® for example, the Duke of Saxony, in negotiating with his 
foe must employ an interpreter speaking Greek and German: 

Ceste chose li dus porchace 

Et fet par un suen druguemant 

Qui gre savoit et alemant, 

As deus anpereors savoir, 

Qu’einsi viaut la bataille avoir. 

Li messagiers fet son message 

An 1]’un et an 1]’autre langage 

Si bien que 1’antandirent tuit. 
In the Provencal Guillaume de la Barre,®* where the conflict between 
Christians and pagans occupies so large a place, the offices of the 
interpreter are employed in a great number of cases. In Florence 
de Rome,® the Emperor of Constantinople, in sending forty mes- 
sengers to Rome to demand in marriage the daughter of the King 
of Rome, provides them with an interpreter. Later in the same 
poem, when a spy must be sent to Rome, a man speaking the for- 
eign tongues is the one so chosen: 

Tlee ot une espie que de Rome fu nez, 

Bien entent le langage, bien en fu doctrinez.63 
Likewise, in the Roman de la Manekine,** when the King of Hun- 
gary is in quest of a wife, he selects men speaking many languages 
as his messengers : 

S’ont douze messages ellis, 

Courtois et sages et apris, 

Qui pluseurs langages savoient. 

In Alixandre,” the interpreter is in constant evidence. On two 

oceasions Porrus, the king of India, is obliged to employ such men 
in communicating with Alexander. In another passage, however, 


60 Hrg. v. W. Foerster, Halle, 1910, v. 3958 ff. 
61 P.p. P. Meyer, Soc. d. anc. textes fr., Paris, 1895. 
62 P.p. A. Wallenskold, 2 vol., Soc. d. anc. textes fr., 2 vol., Paris 1907, v. 
1014-5. 
63 Op. cit., v. 241 ff. 
64 Op. cit., p. 363. 
65 Op. cit., p. 311. 
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we are informed that the former monarch was able to use his native 
speech, inasmuch as Alexander was a skilful linguist: 
Et dist en son latin, que il 1’avoit mult cier, 
Alixandres ]’entent sans autre latinier, 
Quar de tous les langages s’estoit fait doctriner.65 
The Emir of Babylon must also have recourse to an interpreter in 
dealing with Alixander : ‘‘un drugeman apele, se li dist son corage,’’ 
and once, when in dangerous proximity to his adversary, learns 
his whereabouts from one of these men whom he chances to find ! 
in that neighborhood. 
Foreign languages, therefore, under the various forms in which 
cultivated and utilized, play an important role, not only in the vast 
body of the chansons de geste, but in these other contemporary 
narrative poems as well, and apparently represent a serious pre- 
occupation on the part of their authors. We would feel confirmed 
then in our earlier conclusion, and believe that a constant contact 
with foreign tongues as well as their extensive cultivation and 
utilization to be outstanding features in French civilization of the 
Middle Ages. 


66 Op. cit., p. 395. 











RECONSTRUCTION OF A LOST PLAY! 


By Henry Davin Gray 
Stanford University 


I remember nothing more unconvincing to me in my schoolboy 
days than the picture of an extinct animal as reconstructed from 
an unearthed bone. No scientist who drew such a picture would 
fail to admit some degree of conjecture, some infusion of fancy, 
as his mastodon or his brontosaurus stood amid the hypothetical 
scenery. But though inevitably wrong in detail, a consistent de- 
duction of the beast from the bone is admittedly both interesting 
and scientific. . 

It is a reconstruction of a lost play from a dozen different clues 
that I am here attempting; and the play which I hope to restore 
in its essential outlines is the much coveted Hamlet commonly at- 
tributed to Thomas Kyd. More scholars have wished that they 
might read this play, I suppose, than any other that has been al- 
lowed to perish. As the late Dr. Alden said in his book on Shake- 
speare, we should perhaps rather find the lost Hamlet of Kyd than 
another play of Shakespeare’s own. For there is no more alluring 
and at times seemingly hopeless task than to resolve the puzzling 
inconsistencies in Shakespeare’s Hamlet; and recent criticism has 
tended more and more to the conjecture that these inconsistencies 
are largely due to Shakespeare’s having left in his completed drama 
some features of the old play upon which his was based. If by 
putting bit and bit together we can make Kyd’s Hamlet live for 
us again, though not as a play at least as a rational description of 
the play, we shall come a long step nearer, I think, to solving the 
Hamlet problem. 

Of Kyd’s lost and longed-for drama we know something, though 
very little, from contemporary references. I must be pardoned 
for repeating these familiar allusions. Nashe, in his Preface to 
Greene’s Menaphon, 1589, speaks of ‘‘ English Seneca’’ as affording 
you ‘‘whole Hamlets, I should say handfuls of Tragicall speeches.’’ 
That Nashe referred to Thomas Kyd seems the natural interpreta- 


1 President’s address, Philological Association of the Pacific Coast, Novem- 
ber 25, 1927. 
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tion of the whole passage, and I shall take this as granted—at least 
for the sake of the argument. We will find every step of our way 
hotly contested ; but where I stand on familiar ground I shall not 
reopen the problem. So detailed and involved is the controversy 
over every point that to enter upon a discussion would be to aban- 
don at once the end in view. I am not assuming that the hypo- 
theses on which I build have been established, but if the conclusion 
that I shall draw from them offers an explanation of all the facts, 
I shall assume that the postulates on which the conclusion was 
based are likewise justified. 

We have, then, as our first item, that Kyd’s Hamlet was in ex- 
istence in 1589, and that it, like his Spanish Tragedy, was written 
under the strong influence of Seneca. Of the ‘‘handfuls of tragical 
speeches’’ we have, perhaps, only two words preserved. In Lodge’s 
Wits Miserie, 1596, we read of ‘‘the ghost which cried so miserably 
at the Theator like an oister wife Hamlet revenge.’ It is general- 
ly considered that the reference was occasioned by a revival of 
Kyd’s tragedy. Henslowe records in his Diary a performance of 
Hamlet in 1594 by two companies acting together, and with one 
of them, the Lord Chamberlain’s men, Shakespeare was associated. 
It is therefore quite possible that Shakespeare acted in Kyd’s 
Hamlet. 

In November, 1601, Shakespeare’s company at the Globe per- 
formed Dekker’s Satiromastiz, in which one of the characters says, 
‘“‘My name’s Hamlet Revenge; thou hast been at Paris Garden, 
hast not?’’ By this time Shakespeare’s first version of his Hamlet 
had probably been presented; for Harvey’s reference to it, as Boas 
shows in his Shakespeare and the Universities (pp. 256 f), must 
have been made before the execution of Essex in February, 1601. 
But it is quite impossible that Shakespeare’s tragedy could have 


2It is likely enough though by no means certain that Nashe drew from the 

same play his other quotation, ‘‘Blood is a beggar.’’ To Kyd’s play also 
may have belonged the line that Shakespeare’s Hamlet shouts at the murderer 
in the play scene, ‘‘The croaking raven doth bellow for revenge.’’ Coming 
in a prose speech and standing so obviously apart from Hamlet’s mode of 
speaking, it is most naturally explained as a line of the old play which Shake- 
speare inserted at this point. It has been pointed out that the line must have 
been written about the same time as The True Tragedy of Richard III, that 
is, about 1589, because of the obvious influence (one way or the other) shown 
in two lines of that play: 

The screeking Rauen sits croking for reuenge. 

Whole herds of beasts comes bellowing for reuenge. 
Nothing can be deduced as to the date of the surrounding dialogue from a 
line of this sort. 
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been thus ridiculed by his own company at his own theater. The 
words ‘‘Hamlet, revenge,’’ which do not occur in Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet, had already been used as a gibe at Kyd’s. The natural 
assumption is that Shakespeare’s success led to a revival of the 
old play. Thus in the dozen years from 1589 to 1601 we find that 
Kyd’s Seneean Hamlet, with its handfuls of tragieal speeches and 
its ghost that cried ‘‘ Hamlet, revenge,’’ was at least twice revived 
and three times ridiculed. Beyond these meager facts we know 
nothing of it. 

But everyone knows that the success of Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
led to the publication in 1603 of the famous First Quarto: a mix- 
ture of true Shakespearean lines with many faulty approximations 
and much regular verse by an inferior poet. It was my good for- 
tune to show in a paper on the First Quarto written in 1915 (Mod- 
ern Language Review) that both the true and the faulty Shake- 
spearean lines were supplied by the actor who took the part of 
Marcellus, and who appeared also as the Second Player and as a 
supernumerary in some of the later scenes: the true lines with few 
exceptions being those of his own roéles and the approximations 
mostly those of other characters in the scenes in which he appeared. 
So far as the actor thief is concerned, my theory has won recog- 
nition, largely on account of the full and careful study of the sub- 
ject by Mr. Dover Wilson’; but he, like most others, falls back on 
the old idea that all the lines and part-lines in Q, that were not 
derived from Shakespeare belonged to the Hamlet of Kyd. If the 
regular verse which is not Shakespeare’s was taken from the old 
play, this would put an end to our problem; for we should then 
have the major portion of Kyd’s Hamlet preserved in Q,, and we 
should have to relegate Shakespeare to a secondary place in the 
composition of his masterpiece. I have endeavored to make clear 
in a recent study of the subject* that the pedestrian and not at ali 
Senecan verse in the First Quarto suggests Kyd only as the work 
of a late and imitative writer, familiar, as all men were, with The 
Spanish Tragedy, might suggest h:m, and that the scenes in ques- 
tion give every indication of being based upon Shakespeare’s and 


3‘*The Copy for Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 1603,’’ and ‘‘The Hamlet Tran- 
script, 1593,’’ Library, 1918. Reprinted in booklet form. Mr. Wilson notes 
that the small part of Voltimand is correctly given, a fact which was pointed 
out by W. H. Widgery in 1880 and R. G. White in 1881. I have shown else- 
where (PMLA, Sept. 1927) why the actor thief could not have taken this 
additional rdle. 


4 PMLA, September, 1927. 
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of being the work of a very minor hack dramatist of the time. Un- 
less the facts presented in my recent article can be accounted for 
on some other basis, we must consider that the First Quarto is 
merely a misrepresentation of Shakespeare’s play as it appeared 
in 1600-01, and that it is thus twice removed from the Hamlet of 
Kyd. 

When Shakespeare’s Hamlet as we know it was published in 
the Second Quarto in 1604, it contained some divergences from his 
play of 1601. The name of Corambis is changed to Polonius; the 
Queen does not repent and offer to aid Hamlet in his revenge; it 
is probable that the order of some of the scenes was shifted, and 
the play, especially in the later acts, considerably lengthened. So 
far as the actor thief reported the play, the two versions were 
apparently identical; but the changes I have indicated, with some 
others of less moment, indicate that some revision was made. 

It was, I believe, after Shakespeare’s first version of Hamlet and 
before his second, that is, about 1602, that a group of English 
actors appeared in Germany and gave, among other plays, a pro- 
duction of Hamlet. This crude drama is preserved in a manu- 
seript dated 1710, and contains some matter which is obviously of 
German origin; but it tells the Hamlet story with many distinct 
echoes of Shakespeare’s tragedy. I shall refer to this German 
play, Der Bestrafte Brudermord, by the translated title, Pratricide 
Punished. The play has been discussed in minute detail by many 
able scholars, and every possible theory as to its origin has been 
advoeated. I must hold with those who, like Serrazin, believe the 
play to be a debased version of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, but the Pro- 
logue to be Kyd’s.® 

It has been frequently pointed out that the Prologue in the Ger- 
man play is a set, literary production, whereas the play itself con- 
sists of utterly commonplace lines in which Shakespearean phrases 
are incorporated. It has been noted, also, that its ‘‘harsh, un- 
German constructions’’® indicate a translation, not an original 
German composition; and that it contains a striking parallel to 


5I aecept the position of Tanger, Furnivall, Dowden, and others, that it 
was Shakespeare’s first version of his tragedy that the English actors knew. 
I think it unnecessary to suppose, with Creizenich, an intermediate version, 
or with Boas some additions by actors who were familiar with the final form 
of the play, to account for departures from Q, and similarities to Q.; for as 
soon as one accepts the actor thief and revising dramatist origin of the First 
Quarto both of these suppositions become quite needless. 


6 Bernhardy, quoted by Furness. 
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The Spanish Tragedy." Most significant of all, it has been observed 
that the Prologue promises a very different story from that told 
by Shakespeare and repeated in the Fratricide Punished. I sug- 
gest that the English actors put down from memory what they 
could of Shakespeare’s Hamlet in order to give a performance of 
it; and that one member of this group was the actor who in 1601 
had played the part of Night in Kyd’s Hamlet. If this was in- 
deed the case, he would be able to supply the Prologue substantially 
or quite as Kyd wrote it. In working with his friends as they put 
the play together, this man would be able to suggest certain things 
from Kyd’s tragedy; and wherever we have, in the Fratricide 
Punished, a phrase or situation that strongly suggests Kyd, we may 
account for it as due to this collaborator. 

It is only because of the contrast in style between the Prologue 
and the play—a ¢éontrast which the presence of the Night actor 
would explain—and because it has been assumed that Kyd’s drama 
was identical with Shakespeare’s throughout the entire plot, that 
anyone has been able to doubt that the Fratricide Punished Pro- 
logue came directly from Kyd. It is eminently characteristic of 
his genius. In the Prologue to The Spanish Tragedy Kyd provided 
a Ghost and an allegorical character, Revenge. In Hamlet the 
Ghost is moved into the body of the play and the allegorical charac- 
ter, Night, is the dominating force. At her service are three Furies, 
carefully named with that display of classical learning to which 
Kyd was prone. In the Prologue of Soliman and Perseda, the only 
other original play which we may with any certainty attribute to 
Kyd, Love, Fortune, and Death dispute for the right to serve as 
Chorus. In all three instances we find that kinship of genius which 
is so much better an indication of identity of authorship than ver- 
bal repetitions. And, as noted above, the verbal repetitions are 
here also. 

Since there is every reason for believing that we have a German 
translation of the Prologue of Kyd’s Hamlet, and some fragments 
of the play itself, our task of reconstruction is no longer hopeless. 
We may with confidence assign to Kyd whatever there is in the 
Fratricide Punished that is not derived from Shakespeare and 
clearly not due to the German redactor of the play. Let us piece 
together the fragments thus secured. And first, let us have the 


7 Evans, M. B., Der Bestrafte Brudermord, page 22. 
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Prologue. I give it in the translation by Furness, to whom I shall 
be indebted also for quotations from the play: 


PROLOGUE 


Night (from above). I am dark Night, which sends all things to sleep, 

I am the wife of Morpheus, the time for vicious pleasure, 
I am the guardian of thieves, and the protector of lovers; 
I am dark Night, and have it in my might 

To practice evil, to afflict mankind. 

My mantle covers the shame and rest of the harlot. 
Before Phoebus shall shine I will begin a game. 

Ye children of my breast, and daughters of my lust, 

Ye Furies, up, up! come forth and show yourselves! 
Come, hearken attentively to what will soon take place. 

Alec. What says dark Night, the queen of quiet? 

What new work does she propose? what is her wish and will? 

Maeg. From Acheron’s dark pit come I, Maegera, hither, 
From thee, thou mother of evil, to hear thy desire. 

This. And I, Thisiphone: what hast thou to the fore? Say on, 
Thou black Hecate, whether I can serve thee. 

Night. Listen, ye Furies all three,—listen, ye children of darkness and 
mothers of all misfortune; listen to your poppy-crowned Queen of the Night, 
the patroness of thieves and robbers, the friend and light of the incendiary, 
the lover of stolen goods, the dearly loved goddess of unlawful love,—how 
often are my altars honored by it! During this night and the coming morrow 
must ye stand by me, for it is the King of this land who burns with love for 
the wife of his brother, whom for her sake he has murdered, that he may 
possess both her and the kingdom. Now is the hour at hand when they lie 
together. I will throw my mantle over them so that neither may see their 
sin. Therefore be ready to sow the seeds of disunion, mingle poison with 
their marriage, and put jealousy in their hearts. Kindle a fire of revenge, and 
let the sparks fly over the whole realm; entangle kinsmen in the net of crime, 
and give joy to hell, so that those who swim in the sea of murder may soon 
drown. Begone, hasten, and fulfill my command. 

This. I have already heard enough, and will soon perform 
More than dark Night can of herself imagine. 

Maeg. Pluto himself shall not prompt me to so much 
As shortly I shall be seen performing. 

Alec. I fan the sparks and make the fire burn; 

Ere it dawns the second time, the whole game I'll shiver. 

Night. Then haste; while I ascend make good your work. 

(Ascends. Music.) 


First of all, we note that the Furies are to sew seeds of dissention 
and poison the marriage of the King and Queen, putting jealousy 
in their hearts. Of this we have no trace in Shakespeare except 
that in the 1601 version the Queen repents and offers to aid Hamlet 
in his revenge. She does not do so; and when he came to make 
his final revision Shakespeare accordingly omitted this unnecessary 
and misleading detail. In Kyd’s play, the Queen’s going over to 
Hamlet’s side would be quite in line with what the Prologue prom- 
ises; but it must have led to some development of the plot which 
has been omitted by Shakespeare. The second mission of the Furies 
is to kindle a fire of revenge over the whole realm. They were 
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finally to ‘‘entangle kinsmen in the net of crime.’’ In the end, 
of course, a wholesale retribution was to come. Here is a bill of 
fare which the audiences that rejoiced in the stirring horrors of 
The Spanish Tragedy might well anticipate with pleasure. 

Shakespeare has nothing of this fire of revenge over the whole 
realm, which I take it must have been an essential part of Kyd’s 
tragedy. But there is, I think, a very distinct indication that when 
he began his task of rewriting Kyd’s play he had no intention of 
departing so widely from his source. This point is of primary im- 
portance, and explains, I think, one of the most puzzling problems 
in Shakespeare’s Hamlet. I must ask you to consider it with par- 
ticular care. 

The opening scene of Shakespeare’s Hamlet takes place, as we 
are twice told, upon the ‘‘platform’’—a level place for the mount- 
ing of guns. The Ghost of the dead king appears in armor, and 
goes by with ‘‘martial stalk.’’ Horatio remarks, 


Such was the very armour he had on 
When he the ambitious Norway combated. 


Marcellus then asks why Denmark is now in intensive preparation 
for war, and Horatio gives in answer an elaborate account of the 
fight between the late King Hamlet and King Fortinbras of Nor- 
way, as a result of which Fortinbras lost ‘‘all those his lands which 
he stood seiz’d on’’—that is, possessed of—to King Hamlet of 
Denmark. Horatio then continues with the information that Young 
Fortinbras, the son of the slain king, has raised an army to re- 
cover his lands by war; and this, it is assumed, is the meaning of 
Denmark’s present preparation and of the appearance in armor 
of the ghost of the late king ‘‘that was and is the question of these 
wars.’’ In writing the next scene, however, Shakespeare seems 
to have changed his mind, determining to leave out of his play 
the whole matter for which the Ghost in armor and the elaborate 
speech of Horatio had prepared us. Accordingly, he abruptly in- 
troduces Voltimand and Cornelius and has Claudius send them 
as ambassadors to an uncle of Young Fortinbras; for it now ap- 
pears that Norway had not been forfeited after all but has an in- 
dependent king, a brother instead of the son of the late King For- 
tinbras. In II, ii, the ambassadors return with the news that this 
uncle has ealled off the war against Denmark and sent Young 
Fortinbras on an expedition against the Poles. As Polonius there- 
upon remarks, ‘‘This business is well ended.’’ 
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If one will face the matter squarely he will see that Shakespeare’s 
shift in the second scene from a political to a more personal type 
of play is not a fanciful invention but a palpable fact. The scene 
opens with Claudius addressing the court regarding the present 
situation. After speaking of his marriage, he tells of the demands 
of Fortinbras for the surrender of the lands that his father had 
lost, and apparently concludes this matter by saying, ‘‘So much 
for him.’’ But instead of dismissing the subject and turning to 
Laertes, Claudius continues, rather awkwardly: 

[Enter Voltimand and Cornelius.] 

Now for ourself and for this time of meeting. 

Thus much the business is: we have here writ 

To Norway, uncle of young Fortinbras, 

Who, impotent and bed-rid, scarcely hears 

Of this his nephew’s purpose— 
and so on. The passage has every appearance of being added by 
Shakespeare in order to get away from the situation as he had it 
without throwing away the lines he had already written.’ I take 
it that Shakespeare deliberately shunted off the military conflict 
which, in his drama as it stands, there was no need of introducing 
at all; and that he retained Horatio’s recital merely to separate 
the two appearances of the Ghost. It was eminently characteristic 
of Shakespeare to retain what he had written, knowing that it was 
good and would act well. All that is reasonably certain is that 
Horatio’s speech is not what Shakespeare would have written if 
he had then considered that nothing more was to be made of it. 
He was not so bad a dramatist as that. He gives no such specific 
and extended mislead in any other play. I submit that the Ghost 
of King Hamlet in the armor he had on when he fought against 
Norway, and the threatened invasion of Fortinbras to recover the 
crown of Norway were introduced by Shakespeare while he still 
intended to follow Kyd’s plot, in which they were entirely ap- 
propriate. The story of Kyd’s Hamlet was therefore the story of 
Hamlet’s revenge attempted by force of arms. 


8 A slight indication of his change of tactics is perhaps also to be found 
in a line of Horatio to Hamlet in this scene. Horatio after seeing the Ghost 
had said, ‘‘So frowned he once when in an angry parle .. .’’ but when Hamlet 
asks, ‘‘ What, looked he frowningly?’’ Horatio now replies, contradicting him- 
self, ‘‘A countenance more in sorrow than in anger.’’ The martial Ghost, 
frowning in anger, was appropriate for a play dealing with a clash of arms, 
in which the revenge of Hamlet was to be a dominating passion. A pale and 
sorrowful Ghost that fixed its eyes most constantly upon Horatio and later 
beckoned Hamlet with courteous agtions to a more removed ground, was ap- 
propriate for the play as Shakespeare finally conceived it. 
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The reason why Shakespeare abandoned the Fortinbras invasion 
in his Hamlet must have been because he determined upon a central 
motif of a very different sort from Kyd’s. Apparently Kyd pro- 
vided him with a Hamlet whose father’s Ghost called upon him 
to revenge his murder; who doubted the truth of this revelation 
as Hieronimo doubted Bel-Imperia’s letter; who satisfied himself 
and exposed the guilt of the King before the whole court by means 
of the play within the play; who had a soliloquy in which he, like 
Hieronimo, rebuked himself for his delay. If there was a fire of 
revenge throughout the whole realm following upon the King’s 
self-betrayal in the play scene, and if there was also an armed 
invasion under Fortinbras, Kyd would almost of necessity have 
combined these two features in a single action. The Ghost in 
armor would be a symbol to young Hamlet. 

But Shakespeare, pondering over why it is that these Hieronimos 
and Hamlets do not act, why it is that so often we delay when 
our duty lies straight before us, how it is, particularly, that a 
Hamlet will be held back from such an action as the murder of 
his king and uncle though he acknowledges no reason sufficient 
for his not performing his mission, threw out from his drama 
everything that interfered with this new and engrossing theme. 
Accordingly, he carefully avoided putting any external obstacles 
in Hamlet’s way, which he would inevitably have mentioned if 
he had intended them to be present. But he was rewriting a play 
in which those obstacles were present, for present they clearly 
were in Kyd’s Hamlet. The proof of it, if proof were needed in 


the case of Kyd, is that we have the missing references in Fratri- 


cide Punished. The matter is referred to five times in the German 
play. The omission of all these must have been deliberate, in- 
tentional. 
At the end of Shakespeare’s play, Hamlet says, 
I cannot live to hear the news from England, 


But I do prophesy the election lights 
On Fortinbras. He has my dying voice. 


Of such an election Shakespeare gives us elsewhere not the faintest 
hint, nor any reason why Fortinbras should succeed to the throne 
of Denmark other than his unaccountable line, ‘‘I have some rights 
of memory in this kingdom.’’ Again we must consider that we 
have here a relic of Kyd’s play; and again we find that the missing 
clue is supplied in the Fratricide Punished. In I, 4, of the German 
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piece Hamlet says to Horatio, ‘‘While I was in Germany, he [the 
King] got himself quickly crowned, but with a show of right made 
me king of Norway, and appealed to an election of the states.’’ 
In I, 7, the King says to Hamlet, ‘‘Stay with us at court, or, if 
not, you ean betake yourself to your kingdom Norway.’’ And in 
the final seene Hamlet sends the crown ‘‘to Norway to my cousin 
Fortempras.’’ In the last chapter of Belleforest the relationship 
of Hamlet and Fortinbras is mentioned. All of these references 
to Norway must have come from Kyd’s drama, since they are not 
in Shakespeare and are not of a sort that could be due to the Ger- 
man adapter. No one will suppose that the maker of the German 
play looked into Belleforest. The situation in Kyd’s drama was 
therefore in accord with what we find in Shakespeare’s opening 
scene: that the crown of Norway had been forfeited to Denmark. 
It is out of accord with the second scene, in which Shakespeare 
shunted off this whole matter of the threatened invasion, and de- 
termined instead to tell the story of Hamlet’s delay. 

We have now enough elements of Kyd’s Hamlet to venture a 
conjecture as to the use he made of them. We have Fortinbras 
ready with an army to fight against the King of Denmark; we have 
his cousin Hamlet as king of Norway, and therefore the rightful 
commander of this army, with an equal cause for hostility against 
King Claudius; we have a fire of revenge sweeping over the whole 
realm; we have Hamlet, when about to die, sending the crown ‘‘to 
Norway to my cousin Fortinbras.’’ The implication seems to be 
that in Kyd’s drama Hamlet had made common cause with his 
cousin. But if Hamlet and Fortinbras joined forces and an actual 
battle took place, it must have resulted in a victory for Claudius, 
with Fortinbras escaping to Norway and Hamlet captured. 

If there was not such a battle (reported in a long Senecan nar- 
ration) in Kyd’s Hamlet, it is difficult to account for the facts 
we have. For what did become of the threatened invasion in Kyd’s 
play? And why should Kyd’s Hamlet have sent the crown to a 
rebel claimant of his kingdom of Norway? Shakespeare’s Ophelia 
speaks of Hamlet as a soldier, and Fortinbras orders his funeral 
with military honors. These also may be survivals from Kyd’s 
tragedy. 

Our belief that some of the difficulties in Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
are due to the use he made of Kyd’s drama, and that the Fratri- 
cide Punished may throw light upon them, will be strengthened 
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if we find additional evidence of this. It has frequently been 
noticed that Shakespeare represents Ophelia’s death as accidental 
in IV, 2, and as suicidal in V, 1; that in Fratricide Punished 
Ophelia is not accidentally drowned, as in Shakespeare, but throws 
herself down from a hilltop; and that such a suicide recalls that 
of the bashaw in The Spanish Tragedy. Again it would seem that 
Shakespeare followed Kyd where he found interesting and dramatic 
material, and supplied new scenes of his own when, for one reason 
or another, he chose to depart from his source; and that he eared 
for effectiveness on the stage rather than for exactitude and con- 
sistency. We may well be thankful that he did not bother with 
details that have bothered so many of his critics, but saved his 
creative energy for writing other great dramas, and meantime 
bridged the discrepancy between Ophelia’s manner of death and 
her burial with the satisfying logic of the First Gravedigger. 

But in following Kyd in the matter of Hamlet’s assumed mad- 
ness, Shakespeare got himself into a difficulty which he could not 
resolve so easily. In Kyd’s source, Belleforest, Hamlet’s life is 
in danger from the tyranny of his uncle, and the author applauds 
his clever ruse of pretending to be simple-minded in order to avoid 
suspicion. In Fratricide Punished I, 6, and II, 5, Hamlet definitely 
states that he hopes to find an opportunity for revenge by means 
of his disguise of madness. But Shakespeare’s Hamlet can have 
aecess to the King at any moment. Claudius is not tyrannical to 
him but most friendly, giving him the freedom of the court (‘‘Be 
as ourself in Denmark’’), and treating him until the play scene 
with apparent (perhaps with real) affection. It is not because 
Claudius is guarded but because he is not, that Hamlet is power- 
less to act, and we respect him the more for it. When he returns 
from the pirate adventure the first thing he does is to warn the 
King and put him on his guard. His uncle’s friendly manner is 
one of the things that makes Hamlet’s task so extraordinarily 
difficult. This explains one of the most puzzling lines in the whole 
drama. After the Ghost’s revelation, Hamlet resolves to put out 
of his mind all other considerations, and then continues—most 
strangely— 


My tables: meet it is I set it down— 
That one may smile and smile and be a villain. 


And, writing that, he comments, 


So, Uncle, there you are. 
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However affable he is, the King is a villain: that is the one thing, 
the only thing he must remember. The King is too approachable 
and too defenceless for Hamlet to stick him like a pig. By appear- 
ing mad, as it has often been remarked, he accomplishes nothing. 
He merely arouses the King’s suspicion, gets himself spied upon, 
and finally furnishes Claudius with an excuse for sending him out 
of the kingdom. In like manner, by the play within the play 
Hamlet only informs his uncle that he knows about the murder, 
and thus gets himself sent to England with the secret message to 
have him put to death. His casual excuse for giving the play, that 
the Ghost may have deceived him, looks like an after-thought; his 
previous verdict had been, ‘‘It is an honest Ghost, that let me tell 
you.’’ At the play he declines the Queen’s invitation to sit by 
her, where he would have every opportunity to kill the King at 
the proper moment. It is going too far to say that Shakespeare 
represented Hamlet as assuming madness and as giving the Gon- 
zago play instinctively to rear obstacles in his own way, to give 
himself always something to do which was not THE thing. Nor 
can we say that when Hamlet returned from the pirate adventure 
he informed the King at once in order to prevent himself from 
being able to surprise and kill him. This would be to foree an 
interpretation upon the events which would not be obvious to an 
Elizabethan (nor to any other) audience. On the other hand, to 
invent motives for Hamlet, such as his wishing to arrange the 
murder in such a way as to satisfy the good people of Denmark, 
is also to step outside of the play, away from the reaction of any 
audience, and hence is equally unwarranted. No audience ever 
supposed that Hamlet was prevented from killing the King by 
considerations of this sort. 

What, then, shall be conclude? This, merely: that the assumed 
madness and the play within the play were striking theatrical 
features in Kyd’s Hamlet; but that Shakespeare could not retain 
them with Kyd’s motivation of them unless he abandoned h‘s own 
central idea—that Hamlet did not act because something in his 
own nature prevented him. Shakespeare had either to sacrifice 
all the dramatic opportunities contained in Hamlet’s assumption 
of madness, his scenes with the Players and the play scene itself, 
or else show us a Hamlet who would do what Hamlet does though 
it is not a logical and orderly campaign for the accomplishment 
of his revenge. He chose to show Hamlet in his first soliloquy in 
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such an emotional turmoil that a smugly consistent course of action 
could not be expected of him. And the audience never questions 
that Hamlet would do what he does; never loses respect for him 
and the keenest sympathy with him as he drives himself forward 
toward the task that he cannot quite perform.°® 

Let us now return to the Fratricide Punished for other sugges- 
tions for the building up of Kyd’s Hamlet. Act V of the German 
piece begins with the following soliloquy: 

Ham. Unfortunate Prince! how much longer must thou live without peace? 
How long dost thcu delay, O righteous Nemesis! before thou whettest thy 
righteous sword of vengeance for my uncle, the fratricide? Hither have I 
come once more, but cannot attain to my revenge, because the fratricide is 
surrounded all the time by so many people. But I swear that, before the sun 
has finished his journey from east to west, I will revenge myself on him. 
There is nothing in this that could have come from any of the 
soliloquies of Shakespeare’s Hamlet; its references to Nemesis and 
to the King’s guards give it at once to Kyd, and its echo of the 
Prologue (where it is twice stated) that retribution will overtake 
the King before the day is over—confirms this. However improb- 
able in actuality that all the events in the drama could be crowded 
into a single day, Kyd’s tragedy purported to observe the unity 
of time. Apparently Kyd strove to be more strictly classical in 
his Hamlet than in his Spanish Tragedy. Here was a swiftness 
of revenge that would have robbed Shakespeare’s critics of many 
volumes of comment if Shakespeare had followed his source! But 
at least two months elapsed before the play scene, and an un- 
determined time after that before Shakespeare’s Hamlet swept 
to his revenge.‘° We know, however, from this soliloquy, that 
Kyd provided Shakespeare with a Hamlet who reproached himself 
for his delay. Brief as the soliloquy is in the German piece, we 
cannot assume that the original was less long and Senecan than 
the soliloquies of Hieronimo. 

That Hamlet killed Corambus in Kyd’s tragedy is shown, as 
Creizenach says, by a line in Fratricide Punished. Hamlet’s ‘‘ Are 
all the doors shut fast?’’ is not in Shakespeare, but is in Kyd’s 


® With the necessity for assuming madness goes also Hamlet’s swearing his 
friends to secreey—well motivated by Kyd but not by Shakespeare. From 
his source, therefore, Shakespeare took the curious scene of the Ghost echoing 
the command to swear. The ‘‘hic et ubique’’ seems especially like a quotation 
from Kyd’s Hamlet. 

10 Time enough, however, for Fortinbras to have conducted a campaign 
against Poland and to have returned as victor. 
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source, Belleforest. It must therefore have’ come into the German 
play from Kyd. Another of Hamlet’s lines in Fratricide Punished, 
‘‘Send me to Portugal, so that I may never come back,’’ refers, 
says Latham, to the disastrous expedition of 1589. As it does 
not come from Shakespeare and would not be an invention of the 
German adapter, we may assume that Kyd’s play contained a 
scene in which the King sent Hamlet to England, which, on other 
grounds as well, is scarcely open to doubt.” 

The Fratricide Punished contains a considerable amount of horse- 
play: the Ghost cuffing the sentinels, the mad Ophelia pursuing 
the clown Phantasmo. The padding must either have been done 
by the German author who put the piece into the shape in which 
we have it; or else we must suppose that Kyd’s Hamlet, like his 
Soliman and Perseda perhaps, and like Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus 
certainly, suffered comic accretions for a later revival. In either 
case we cannot put the blame for them on Kyd: But in one other 
episode the German play departs from Shakespeare’s story. The 
two attendants who are sent with Hamlet to England become ‘‘ban- 
ditti,’’ and in a scene on an island they shoot each other while 
Hamlet falls down between them. The source of this incident has 
been traced to Hans Sachs, and this scene may therefore be the 
work of the German author. The story was probably current; a 
variation of it occurs in Baron Munchausen, which draws most of 
its material from old German sources. On the other hand, the 
general tone of the incident is not impossible to the author of the 
Pedrigano sub-story in The Spanish Tragedy. We must leave the 
point open. It seems to me rather more likely that Kyd followed 
Belleforest in having the commission altered which sent the two 
attendants to their death in England. If not, this is the only in- 
stance where Shakespeare would clearly have gone back of Kyd 
to his source in The Historie of Hamblet. As Kyd planned his 
action to occupy but a single day, he could not have followed 
Belleforest in taking Hamlet to England, but must have had him 
immediately return from the island or else had him meet Fortin- 
bras and his army before leaving Denmark at all. Shakespeare 
has Hamlet come upon this army, but only to draw a new incentive 


_ 111 am inclined to think that ‘‘When Marcus Russig was an actor in Rome’’ 
is to be explained as an attempt by an ignorant actor to give Russig a Roman 
sound by putting Marcus before it. In the Osric-Phantasmo bit also referred 
to by Latham we cannot be sure that the 1601 version was not quite as near 
to Juvenal as the German play. 
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to proceed with his revenge. Kyd obviously could not have treated 
the matter in this fashion, but must have used the army of Fortin- 
bras after his own manner and according to the needs of his own 
revenge plot. 

There are many indications that the ending of the German play 
was derived from Kyd’s Hamlet and not Shakespeare’s. Crowded 
into the brief space after Hamlet kills the King there occur four 
of the six parallels given by Professor Evans which seem to me 
sufficiently close to be significant."2 As it is important to establish 
the fact that we have in Fratricide Punished a close reproduction 
of the conelusion of Kyd’s Hamlet, I quote these four parallels, 
substituting the translation of Furness for the German text. 

Frat. Pun. And thou, tyrant, shalt bear her company 
in death. (Hamlet stabs him from behind. 
Sol. § Pers. Villain, thy brothers gone do call for thee, 


(Then Soliman kiils Amurath. 
To wander with them through eternal night. 


Frat. Pun. Oh woe! I receive my evil reward. 
Sol. § Pers. There’s a reward for all thy treasons past. 
(Then Perseda kills Lucina. 


Frat. Pun. I am growing very faint; my limbs grow weak... 
I feel the poison in all my limbs. 

Sol. § Pers. For now I feel the poison ’gins to work, 
And I am weak even to the very death... 
The poison is dispersed through every vein. 


Frat. Pun. In no age of the world could such a lamentable 
tragedy ever have happened as has now, alas! 
been enacted at this court. 

Sp. Tr. What age hath ever heard such monstrous deeds? 

We need no parallel to be convinced that we are indebted to 
Kyd for Hamlet’s sentiment, ‘‘Now is my soul at rest, now that 
I have revenged myself on my enemies!’’ The play ends with 
four lines of verse; and the sententious maxim of the last line, 


For as the labor is, so follows the reward, 


occurs also in the dying oration of Hamlet just before. This ora- 
tion, indicative of a Senecan original, is interrupted midway by 
Hamlet’s killing another of the characters, Phantasmo,—an un- 
Shakespearean feature that is noticed by Evans as characteristic 
of Kyd. The speech ends with Hamlet sending the crown to Nor- 
way, to his cousin Fortinbras, which we have already seen is surely 
derived from Kyd: and Horatio repeats this Norway reference. 


12 The other 2 are to the verse tags at the end of the first 2 acts. 
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With so many indications of Kyd and none of Shakespeare, it 
seems impossible to avoid the conclusion that we have here a close 
reproduction of the concluding lines of Kyd’s Hamlet. Someone 
who was familiar with this final scene and who knew very little 
about the rest of the play must, I think, have provided the material ; 
and I suggest again the actor who played Night in the Prologue. 
It is clear that this actor could have taken no part of any con- 
sequence in the play, for there is nothing in the play of a corres- 
ponding flavor, except the eight lines of verse. But he would 
almost inevitably have been used as an ‘‘extra’’ in the crowd 
scenes where every available man was pressed into service to help 
fill up the stage. Therefore it is entirely in accordance with what 
we should expect that we find him present in this concluding scene."* 

If, then, the ending of the German play came directly from Kyd, 
Horatio’s speech after the death of Hamlet is for our purposes 
most significant. ‘‘Alas!’’ says Horatio, ‘‘what has not this king- 
dom suffered for ever so long from hard wars? Searcely is there 
peace but internal disturbance, ambition, faction, and murder fill 
the land anew.’’ This tells us clearly enough that the play of which 
it originally formed a part was concerned with ‘‘hard wars. . . in- 
ternal disturbance, ambition, faction, and murder.’’ In thee 
words, it was a play that contained the very matters promised in 
Kyd’s Prologue. All these military matters could scarcely have 
been introduced in a play about Hamlet’s revenge unless Hamlet 
himself was concerned in them. That would indeed have been a 


13 The only other scene in which the full strength of the company would 
be required is, so far as we can judge, the first court scene (Shakespeare’s I, 
2). Compare with the Prologue the closing lines of that scene as we have it 
in Fratricide Punished. The King says: ‘‘For the present, however, we will 
make an end of our festivities, for the day is dawning to put to flight black 
night. You, however, dearest consort, I shall accompany to your bed-chamber. 

Come, let us, arm in arm and hand in hand, 
Enjoy the pledge that love and rest demand.’’ 
Professors Evans offers two parallels: , 
Sp. Tr. Come, Bel-imperia, let us to the bower, 
And there in safety pass a pleasant hour. 
Sol. & Pers. As fits the time, sc now well fits the place 
To cool affection with our swords and looks, 
If in our thoughts be semblant sympathy. 


That the Prologue did not go with the play from which the German piece was 
chiefly derived seems to me proved beyond peradventure by the fact that the 
two do not accord. But from such evidence as I have now submitted it seems 
reasonably clear that it was derived from the source from which these passages 
came; and I see no way of accounting for both other than by the actor I have 
suggested. 
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Hamlet with Hamlet left out! It becomes increasingly difficult 
to conceive of Kyd’s tragedy without a Senecan narration of a 
culminating battle. If we had then the re-entrance of Laertes with 
Hamlet prisoner, the duel between the two could thereupon be 
arranged. Such a treatment of the matter would be strictly in 
line with Kyd’s method as we see it in his companion play, The 
Spanish Tragedy. 

For the correspondence between the two plays is one not of 
exact repetition but of exact reversal. In The Spanish Tragedy 
a father revenges the murder of his son; in Hamlet, a son the 
father’s. Hieronimo’s madness is real; Hamlet’s assumed. The 
Ghost appears to Hamlet and other characters in the drama itself; 
in The Spanish Tragedy it appears only to the audience and is 
removed wholly-from the action of the piece. The enclosed piay 
serves a different purpose in the two dramas and is differently 
placed ; in one ease, it is given by a company of traveling players 
and in the other by the characters themselves. The Spanish Tragedy 
traces the course of events which follow from a battle; Hamlet 
begins with the battle impending, and naturally should lead up 
to the actual conflict at the end of the play.’* 

I now offer, as a reconstruction of Kyd’s Hamlet, the Belleforest 
story insofar as it was apparently followed, arranging it in scenes 
to correspond to the scenes of The Spanish Tragedy, and including 
the deductions which I have already made. I am well aware that 
an exact correspondence beween the two plays is practically im- 
possible, and that some rearrangement of the Hamlet scenes in the 
direction of Shakespeare’s sequence is to be taken for granted. 
But we shall be true to the genius of Kyd if we first set the scenes 
in this order, and then see what change is called for. 

Prologue, substantially as in Fratricide Punished. 

1. On the ‘‘platform’’ in front of the castle. The Ghost appears to the 
sentinels and to Horatio. Horatio, a gentleman who has been ‘‘nourished’’ 


by the late king and who is a close friend to Hamlet, recounts in a Senecan 
narration how Norway has been forfeited to Denmark and Fortinbras is try- 


14 There is a contrast throughout in the age and rank and interrelationship 
of the leading characters. As Kyd followed his source in so many details, it 
becomes difficult to believe that he had reversed the situation with such 
minuteness before he had written his Hamlet. It would be more natural to 
suppose that the reversal was made in The Spanish Tragedy. There are other 
reasons for believing Hamlet the earlier piece. It was more strictly classical 
(in observing the unity of time), apparently more Senecan and more crude 
in its execution. The Portugal reference of 1589 is of the sort that could be 
written in for a revival after the success of The Spanish Tragedy called at- 
tention once more to the similar and earlier Hamlet. 
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ing to regain his kingdom. Hence the country is now in active preparation 
for the expected battle. 

2. Subplot, corresponding to the Villuppo story, not in Hamlet, unless the 
Prologue promise of ‘‘entangle kinsmen in the net of crime’’ was here in- 
troduced. Compare the episode of Soliman’s brothers in Soliman and Perseda. 
The second scene apparently began as in Shakespeare with the King’s speech 
from the throne. 

3-5. Hamlet and Ophelia make love to each other in euphuistic couplets. It 
appears that Hamlet is a youth of over-great melancholy. Laertes finds the 
lovers and warns his sister against Hamlet. Laertes (or Corambus) reports 
Hamlet’s love to the King, who is suspicious of Hamlet and believes that he 
has some dangerous secret. He determines to employ this ‘‘ fair and beautiful 
woman’’ to discover the secret, but the plan fails. 

6. Fortinbras sends ambassadors demanding the surrender of Norway. 

7. The Ghost tells Hamlet how he was murdered and calls for revenge. 
After this ultra-Senecan narration, Hamlet tells Horatio and one of the sen- 
tinels about it, but explains that he cannot at once accomplish his purpose 
because ‘‘the tyrant is always surrounded by so many people.’’ Moreover, 
Hamlet has been warned by Ophelia that the King is suspicious of him and 
that his life is in danger. So Hamlet swears his friends to be secret while 
he assumes a disguise of innocent madness. The Ghost under the stage (hic 
et ubique) echoes the demand to swear. 

8. Subplot ended. 

9. Hamlet in soliloquy doubts the Ghost’s revelation. Some Players ar- 
rive, and Hamlet plans to give the play which will resolve his doubts. The 
King tells Hamlet that he can remain at court, or that he can betake himself 
to his kingdom, Norway. For, as Hamlet explains to Horatio, the King had 
got himself quickly crowned while Hamlet was absent in Germany, but, with 
a show of right, had made him king of Norway and appealed to an election 
of the States. This election is to be held in England, which is friendly to 
Denmark. 

10-13. Corambus sub-story. Having failed with Ophelia, the King again 
determines to discover Hamlet’s secret, making use of a plot. This time it 
is the old courtier, Corambus, who suggests that he will hide behind the arras 
and overhear Hamlet in private talk with his mother. He hides. But Hamlet, 
still feigning madness, suspects a plot, discovers Corambus, and stabs him 
through the hangings. The King inquires of Hamlet what has become of 
Corambus. Hamlet, carrying on his disguise of madness, answers in a tone 
of facetious vulgarity. 

14. The play is given. By the King’s conduct, Hamlet’s belief in his 
guilt is fully confirmed, and he tells Horatio that he can now ‘‘go on boldly 
with his revenge.’’ 

15. Ophelia goes mad. 

16-19. The Queer repents and goes over to Hamlet’s side. She quarrels 
with the King, now that their secret crime is known to the whole court, and 
a fire of revenge is sweeping over the realm. Dissention and jealousy creep 
in. In order to aid Hamlet, she persuades the King to have Hamlet sent to 
England instead of being put to death (?)15 but the King arranges with 
two gentlemen to attend him. They are to take letters instructing the king 
of England to put Hamlet to death. The King tells Hamlet he is to go to 
England; and Hamlet suggests that he should be sent to Portugal, for under 
his mad appearance he divines the danger. 

20. The Queen, on Hamlet’s advice, regains the King’s confidence and 
learns the truth about the letters. This she reveals to Hamlet, and gives him 
the royal signet so that he may alter the message (?)16 





15 Compare Belleforest, Chapter IV, opening paragraph. 

16 Or else the scene in which Hamlet tricks the two attendants into shooting 
each other while he falls down between them. It is more than a little curious 
that Hamlet should have in his purse his father’s signet ‘‘which was the 
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21. The ambassadors return to Fortinbras with the King’s refusal to 
surrender Norway. Fortinbras resolves to give battle at once. 

22. Hamlet reproaches himself for his delay in a long, Senecan soliloquy. 
He tells Horatio of how he fixed the letters and sent the attendants to be 
hanged in England. Horatio reports that many men are calling for vengeance 
on the king and wish to put Hamlet on the throne. They are going over to 
Fortinbras in great numbers. Fortinbras enters with his army, and Hamlet 
joins with him. 

23. Ophelia commits suicide. 

24. A Senecan recital of the battle, describing Hamlet’s bravery and 
brilliant deeds, but final capture. Fortinbras was defeated but escaped back 
to Norway. Laertes enters with Hamlet prisoner, and a duel is arranged 
between them. Laertes gives Hamlet a death wound. Hamlet kills Laertes, 
a courtier, and the King. He has a long speech in which he recounts the 
whole situation and names Fortinbras as his successor. Horatio moralizes in 
conclusion. 


This at least expresses the general movement and motivation of 
the drama upon which Shakespeare built his Hamlet. It is to be 
remembered that The Spanish Tragedy was tremendously success- 
ful and that Shakespeare’s Hamlet is perhaps the most effective 
drama that has ever been put upon the stage; while Kyd’s Hamlet 
was a subject of ridicule. To arrange the scenes of this play, 
therefore, so that they correspond as closely as possible to Kyd’s 
masterpiece is probably to flatter his less successful venture; and 
to consider that Kyd’s tragedy approximated Shakespeare’s even 
in its technique of construction is to run counter to the evidence 
furnished by its history on the stage. We are not warranted in 
supposing that Kyd’s Hamlet was more like Shakespeare’s than 
is indicated by the synopsis I have offered ; and though that synopsis 
is unquestionably wrong in detail, I maintain that it represents 
the kind of play that Kyd’s Hamlet must have been. 

We have, then, abundant indications that Kyd’s Hamlet was 
essentially different from Shakespeare’s in many details of the 
story, though not so different but that Shakespeare’s first and final 
scenes could be derived directly from it.17 Kyd furnished Shake- 


model of that Danish seal.’’ If Shakespeare at one time planned that the 
Queen should assist Hamlet in his revenge, she may have sealed the commission 
which sent Rosencrantz and Guildenstein to their fate. At the end of the 
play Horatio tells the English ambassadors that Hamlet ‘‘never gave com- 
mandment for their death.’’ It may well be that this was not a lie when 
Shakespeare wrote it, and only became one as he worked his play over. Shake- 
speare might leave such a line, just as he left the Fortinbras speech in Act I, 
but it is difficult to believe that he would have invented such a needless and 
obvious falsehood for Horatio. This suggestion is offered merely as indicating 
a possible means by which the Queen might have aided Hamlet before Shake- 
speare had abandoned Kyd’s plot. 

17 Shakespeare frequently returns to his source in bringing a play to its 
conclusion, and more than once he seems to manifest considerable indifference 
as to the consistency of the ending. His interest has been elsewhither, and 
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speare also, the evidence shows, with a play within the play, Ham- 
let’s madness and Ophelia’s, the Ghost’s revelation and call for 
revenge, the spying and death of Polonius, the King’s sending 
Hamlet to England with two attendants and Hamlet’s meeting 
soon after with the army of Fortinbras. There is no sufficient 
indication that Kyd was Shakespeare’s source for any of those 
characteristics of Hamlet the man which have made him so en- 
grossing a study to so many students and so appealing a character 
on the stage, other than the mere fact that Hamlet like Hieronimo 
reproached himself for his delay. There is clear evidence that 
Shakespeare departed from his source in having a considerable 
time elapse while Hamlet hesitated, because he was writing a drama 
on the theme of Hamlet’s hesitation; and that he deliberately avoid- 
ed the references to external obstacles in the play before him, even 
going so far as to have Hamlet say in his final soliloquy that there 
were no obstacles but he had ‘‘cause and will and strength and 
means’’ to compass his revenge and that he himself did not know 
why he had not done so. The evidence is therefore overwhelming 
that the instinctive reaction of thousands upon thousands of readers 
and spectators has been due to Shakespeare’s intention; and that 
the inconsistencies in the play were occasioned by his incorporat- 
ing features from Kyd’s tragedy though he rejected Kyd’s motiva- 
tion of them. 

The tendency of certain students, therefore, to interpret Shake- 
speare in the terms of Thomas Kyd is due to the fact that Hamlet’s 
assumed madness and the enclosed play belonged originally to a 
drama in which the hero was not Shakespeare’s highly individual- 
ized Hamlet but Kyd’s blood-thirsty though questioning protago- 
nist. As soon as we ignore all that makes Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
interesting and distinctive, we at once revert to type—to the Ham- 
let of Kyd and of these recent critics. Why did Hamlet feign mad- 
ness? To enable him to avoid suspicion. Why did he not kill the 
king at once? Why, because he couldn’t; because ‘‘the tyrant is 
always surrounded by many guards.’’ Why did he have the play? 
To settle his doubts. It is the answer of a simple mind, when the 
questions are set before it.2* But to propose such answers to Shake- 


now that he has had his say he regards it as necessary only to bring the 
matter to a stop. In the case of Trotlus and Cressida he even goes so far as 
to leave the final scenes of the original play intact, without even bothering 
to revise them. 


18 The questions do not occur to the average audience. The spectators wit- 
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speare’s Hamlet is to rob Hamlet’s soliloquies of all their point. I 
have endeavored to show that it is Kyd’s Hamlet and not Shake- 
speare’s that these men are interpreting for us; and that to assign 
Kyd’s motivation to Shakespeare is to rob Shakespeare of his claim 
to a genius of a higher order than Kyd’s. 


ness the action, realize that the hero cannot do anything else than what he 
does, and await the approaching accomplishment of his mission with much more 
sympathy and admiration for him than they would if they supposed that ex- 
ternal difficulties or commonplace motives held him back. 























SELBSTERLEBTES IN EICHENDORFFS AUS 
DEM LEBEN EINES TAUGENICHTS 


By E. P. APPELT 


Indiana University 


Als Minor im Jahre 1888, anlasslich der hundertsten Wiederkehr 
des Geburtstages des Dichters, seinen Aufsatz iiber Eichendorff 
veroffentlichte,’ glaubte er sein Bedauern zum Ausdruck bringen 
zu miissen, dass die wissenschaftliche Welt bis zu diesem Zeitpunkte 
sich nicht mehr mit dem ‘‘letzten Ritter der Romantik’’ beschaftigt 
habe. Die letzten vierzig Jehre haben eine Wandlung gebracht. 
Nicht nur, dass zahlreiche Sonderausgaben, besonders der Gedichte 
und einzelner Novellen erschienen, es wurden auch mehr oder 
weniger vollstandige Gesamtausgaben herausgebracht. Die héchste 
Anerkennung hat die von Wilhelm Kosch veranstaltete historisch- 
kritische Ausgabe? erfahren, von der bis jetzt fiinf Bande vor- 
liegen, welche neben den Tagebiichern und Briefen die Gedichte 
und den Roman Ahnung und Gegenwart enthalten. Im letzten 
Jahre wurde von dem Enkel des Dichters, Karl von Ejichendorff, 
ein neuer Band hinzugefiigt, der sich Ein Jahrhundert Eichendorff- 
Literatur betitelt. Obwohl die Tagebiicher nicht vollstaindig sind, 
bieten sie mit dem nicht zu umfangreichen Briefwechsel eine Menge 
wertvollen Materials fiir die Beurteilung der Werke und des Wesens 
des Dichters. 

In der vorliegenden Arbeit wird der Versuch gemacht, an einem 
Werk zu zeigen, wie Eichendorff Selbsterlebtes verarbeitet hat. Es 
wird dazu die Novelle Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts gewahlt, 
weil sie nicht nur als seine beste Prosadichtung gilt, sondern uns 
auch Aufschliisse iiber die Arbeitsweise und das seelische Leben 
des Dichters nach seiner Teilnahme an den Befreiungskriegen 
gewahrt. 

Machen wir uns die Auffassung Diltheys zu eigen, dass der Aus- 
gangspunkt des dichterischen Schaffens immer die Lebenserfahrung 
ist, entweder die selbsterworbene oder die anderen Personen nach- 


1Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, Bd. 21, 8. 214 ff. 


. Kosch, Sémtliche Werke des Freiherrn Joseph von Eichendorff, Regensburg 
o. J. 
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empfundene, so miissen wir den Erfahrungskreis des Dichters be- 
trachten und zu ergriinden suchen, was ihn so beeinflusst hat, dass 
er es in einem Werke zum Ausdruck brachte.® 

Die Entstehung des Taugenichts fallt in die Zeit der politischen 
Reaktion in Deutschland. Kurzsichtige Innenpolitik unterdriickte 
die Mitarbeit weiter Volkskreise an dem Aufbau des neuen 
Deutschland. So verrauchte die Begeisterung der Jugend ungeniitzt. 
Die Dichter fanden sich schweigend mit den bestehenden Verhilt- 
nissen ab und zogen sich in eine Welt der Phantasie zuriick, die 
entweder in der Vergangenheit oder in der Fremde lag. Wie das 
politische, so war auch das wirtschaftliche Leben wenig erfreulich. 
Der Krieg und seine Folgen driickten schwer auf das Land. Da 
die Wirklichkeit so viel zu wiinschen iibrig liess, fliichtete man in 
die Welt der Ideen und versenkte sich in das Leben der Natur. 
Dazu kam noch ein ausgepragtes religidses Gefiihl, das im Kriege 
erstarkt war. Die katholische Kirche mit ihrer Mystik, Sinnbild- 
lichkeit und Kunstverehrung wurde fiir manches schénheitsdurstige 
und friedenshungrige Dichterherz ein Zufluchtsort. So war es 
verstandlich, wenn der Zug der Zeit nicht mehr so zielbewusst und 
national war wie wahrend der Befreiungskriege, sondern sich mehr 
dem Universalen zuwandte. 

Eine solehe Gegenwart fand ihren Ausdruck in den Werken der 
zeitgendssischen Dichter. Die Zeit der alteren Romantiker, der 
gelehrten, weltbiirgerlichen Manner, war voriiber. Die Spatroman- 
tiker, voll Phantasie und Gemiitstiefe, beseelt von inniger Liebe 
fiir Natur und Volk, traten das Erbe an und setzten den Kampf 
gegen Klassizismus und Philistertum fort, weniger in der Theorie 
als in der Hervorbringung volkstiimlicher und volksgemasser 
Werke, in denen der Inhalt héher als die Form stand. Zu diesen 
Werken gehért auch Eichendorffs Taugenichts, entstanden in dieser 
Zeit und hervorgegangen aus ihrem Geist. 

Der Held der Novelle, in seiner géttlichen Sorglosigkeit und 
Nichtachtung der Realitaten des Lebens, ist das in die héchste 
Potenz gesteigerte Ideal des weltabgewandten Dichters. Im Suchen 
nach dem Unsagbaren findet er sein Gliick; in seiner Einfalt, 
seinem Gottvertrauen und seinem Verbundensein mit der Natur 
ist er Don Quixote, Simplizissimus und Parzival zugleich. Der 
Held, wie die ganze Novelle mit ihren marchenhaften Ziigen und 
Ansatzen zu kleinen Idyllen, ist aus der Zeit zu verstehen und bietet 


3 Vergl. auch Werner, Lyrik wnd Lyriker, Leipzig, 1890. S. 102 ff. 
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nicht ein Bild der Welt, wie sie war, sondern wie sie in der Phan- 
tasie der spatromantischen Dichter lebte. 

In der Wahl des Stoffes und der Bearbeitung desselben entsprach 
Eichendorff nicht nur der Zeit, sondern er schrieb sich damit auch 
von der Seele, was ihn im tiefsten Innern bewegte. Im Januar 
1816 war er aus Frankreich in seine oberschlesische Heimat zuriick- 
gekehrt, wo er die Entscheidung iiber seine Zukunft treffen musste. 
Nicht allein die schlechte Finanzlage der Familiengiiter veranlasste 
ihn, sich in den Staatsdienst zu begeben, sondern auch Pflicht—und 
Verantwortungsgefiihl trieben ihn dazu. Im Juni desselben Jahres 
finden wir ihn schon bei der Regierung in Breslau als Referendar. 
Scheinbar hat er Krieg und Politik bald vergessen, denn am 15. 
Juni schreibt er schon iiber neue dichterische Plaine an Fouqué.* 
In dem Briefe heisst es: ‘‘Ich habe durch langes, nur zu oft schein- 
bar zweckloses, Umtreiben im Leben einen weiten Umkreis von 
Aussichten gewonnen, aus deren Gemisch von Zauber, lacherlicher 
Dummheit, Freude und Schmerz ich mich manchmal kaum heraus- 
winden kann, und eine unwiderstehliche Lust dabei, gerade nur 
alles, was ich gesehen, gehdrt und durchlebt, einmal recht keck und 
deutlich zu frommer Ergétzung wieder darzustellen.’’ Ohne Zwei- 
fel deuten diese Worte auf den spateren Taugenichts hin. ‘‘Nach 
einer handschriftlichen Notiz,’’ wie Kosch angibt,® war die Novelle 
vor Mitte Marz 1817 teilweise vollendet. Eine Erstveréffentlichung 
erfolgte im Jahre 1923 in den von Holtei, Schall und Barth heraus- 
gegebenen Deutschen Blattern. Sie erschien in den Nummern 152 
bis 158 unter dem Titel Ein Kapitel aus dem Leben eines Tauge- 
nichts.’’ Da weitere Nachrichten fehlen, weiss man nicht, ob zur 
Zeit des Abdrucks die Novelle bereits vollendet war und eben nur 
teilweise der Offentlichkeit iibergeben wurde, oder ob tatsichlich 
die Vollendung spiater erfolgte, Kosch verlegt die Abfassung der 
letzten Kapitel nach 1820, weil er annimmt, das Wanderlied der 
Prager Studenten, das sich im neunten Kapitel findet, sei durch 
Wilhelm Miillers Prager Musikantenlieder,® die 1820 erschienen, 
veranlasst worden. Ein Vergleich der Lieder zeigt jedoch, dass 
die Ahnlichkeit sich eigentlich auf die Uberschrift beschrankt. 
Wenn Eichendorff gerade von Prager Studenten spricht, so kann 


4 Kosch, a.a.0., Bd. 12, S. 18. 
5 Kosch, a.a.0., Bd. 1, 2. Abtl. 8. 269. 


6 Miller, Wilhelm, Gedichte. Leipzig, 1868. Der Prager Musikant. S. 40. 
Die Prager Musikantenbraut. S. 42. 
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es auch darauf zuriickzufiihren sein, dass er wahrend seines Aufen- 
thalts in Prag im Jahre 1799 Studenten gesehen hat, die sich als 
neue Erscheinung seinem Gedachtnis besonders eingepragt haben. 
Ahnliche Motive wie im Studentenlied finden sich auch in anderen 
Gedichten, und wortliche Anklange, wie sie in Der wandernde 
Student, Die Spielleute, Riickkehr und Der Morgen auftreten, 
miissten zu dem Schluss fiihren, auch diese seien in derselben Zeit 
entstanden. Die Spielleute aber z. B. wurden erst 1837 verdffent- 
licht. Sollte von einer direkten Beeinflussung die Rede sein k6n- 
nen, so diirfte mit dem gleichen Rechte auch Brentanos Die lus- 
tigen Musikanten’ herangezogen werden, das bereits 1801 in Godux 
erschienen war. In allerneuster Zeit hat Erich Giilzow nachge- 
wiesen, dass die Bezeichnung Prager Studenten zur Zeit Eichen- 
dorffs und friiher auf alle wandernden Musikanten, worunter sich 
oft auch Studenten befanden, angewandt wurde. So kann der 
Dichter, der ja gern volkstiimliche Wendungen gebrauchte auch 
diese Benennung aus dem Volksmunde iibernommen haben. Wenn 
nicht die Handschrift, die nach einer neueren Meldung in Sedlnitz 
gefunden wurde,® andere Unterlagen bietet, kann man wohl anneh- 
men, dass der Dichter bis 1825 an seinem Taugenichts gearbeitet 
hat. Ein Einschnitt scheint zwischen dem sechsten und siebenten 
Kapitel zu sein, denn nachdem der Held der Novelle das Briefchen 
erhalten hat, diirften wir seine Riickkehr nach dem Schlosse erwar- 
ten, statt dessen finden wir ihn im nachsten Kapitel in Rom. 

Ein dem schon erwahnten Buche Ein Jahrhundert Eichendorff- 
Interatur beigefiigtes Faksimili zeigt, dass der Dichter bei der 
Niederschrift seines Werkes iiber den Titel desselben noch im 
Unklaren war. Es finden sich dort verzeichnet: Der neue Trou- 
badour,® Der moderne Troubadour, Zwei (ein) Kapitel aus dein 
Leben eines armen Taugenichts, und Ein Kapitel vom Taugenichts. 
Die erste Buchausgabe, die 1826 bei der Vereinsbuchhandlung in 
Berlin erschien, trug als endgiiltige Fassung den Titel: Aus dem 
Leben eines Taugenichts. 

Der Aufenthalt Eichendorffs in Breslau war nur von kurzer 
Dauer. In den folgenden Jahren war er in Berlin und Danzig, 
bis im September 1824 seine Ubersiedlung nach KO6nigsberg er- 





7 DNL. 146, 1, 8. 127. 
8 Literarisches Echo, 1920/21. Sp. 125. 


® Nicht Der graue Troubadour, wie Adolf Dyroff im Eichendorff-Kalender, 
1927/28 (Verlag Lothar Schiitte, Aichach) s. 79 schreibt. 
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folgte. Weder in Danzig noch in K6nigsberg ist er recht heimisch 
geworden. Die Sehnsucht nach der Heimat verliess ihn nie, und 
der Verlust des Familiengutes, wo er seine Jugend verlebt hatte, 
traf ihn schwer. Zu dem Heimweh kam noch das Gefiihl der 
Vereinsamung. Die gemeinsame Erziehung mit seinem Bruder 
Wilhelm, das stete Zusammensein mit dem fast gleichaltrigen im 
Elternhause, im Konvikt und auf der Universitat, mégen ein gewis- 
ses Anlehnungsbediirfnis bei ihm geschaffen haben. Der Tauge- 
nichts, so sehr es ihn von Hause treibt, hat auch Stunden, in denen 
er sich verlassen fiihlt und nach einer verstehenden Seele verlangt. 
Wie froh ist er in Rom, als deutsche Laute an sein Ohr dringen! 
Das erinnert lebhaft an die Stelle eines Briefes, den Wilhelm von 
Eichendorff aus Paris schrieb, wo es heisst : ‘‘ Wir hatten Heisshun- 
ger nach den alten treuen Klangen.... . 10 Die Entstehung des 
Taugenichts fallt in das zweite und dritte Lebensjahrzehnt des 
Dichters. Er war aus den Jiinglingsjahren heraus, und die Pflich- 
ten des Amtes liessen ihm keine Zeit zum Traumen, er musste fiir 
die Seinen sorgen. Das hat er wohl taglich empfunden, und so 
war ihm sein Dichten ein Ausflug in das Land der sorglosen Jugend 
und die geliebten Gefilde der Heimat, ein Ausruhen nach der 
Arbeit des Tages. Es war, wie er bei der Abfassung seiner Mar- 
chennovelle Das Marmorbild geschrieben hatte, ‘‘ein verzweifelter 
Spaziergang ins Freie,’’ und seine Seele ‘‘sehnte sich nach jener 
altgewohnten Abgeschiedenheit und Unbeflecktheit von den Welt- 
handeln.’”!? 

Die heimatliche Landschaft spiegelt sich im Taugenichts wieder, 
wie der Dichter sie als Knabe und Jager durchstreift hat. Es ist 
nicht die flache Ebene, diese wird nur einmal als Heide erwahnt 
sondern die Hiigellandschaft mit dem ruhig fliessenden, gewun- 
denen Oderstrom und den rauschenden Waldern. Hier waren die 
Schlésser mit den Parks und Garten mit Lauben, Gangen und 
Teichen, wie er sie spater in seinem Adelsleben beschrieben hat, 
und wie wir sie im Taugenichts finden. Allerdings hat das heimat- 
liche Landschaftsbild dureh den Wiener Aufenthalt mancherlei 
Bereicherung erfahren, vielleicht hat ihm bei der Darstellung des 
Schlosses im ersten Kapitel sogar das Schloss des Grafen Wilzek, 
von dem wir im Tagebuch eine Beschreibung finden, vorgeschwebt. 





10 Brandenburg, Joseph von Eichendorff, Miinchen, 1922. S. 140. 
11 Kosch. a.a.0., Bd. 12, S. 21. 
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Wir wissen heute durch die Arbeiten Nadlers,!* dass erst die 
Fremde, in diesem Falle Heidelberg und die abwechselungreiche 
siiddeutsche Landschaft, ihm die Augen fiir die Natur und die 
Umgebung gedffnet hat. Der Heimat gehért seine ganze Liebe. So 
tragt er denn auch manches aus ihr in seinen Taugenichts hinein. 
Da ist das Einnehmerhaus, wie man es noch heute an ostdeutschen 
Landstrassen findet,—wenn jetzt auch anderen Zwekken dienend—, 
und wie es der Dichter selbst gesehen hat. Da ist auch der Teich, 
da ist die Insel, zu welcher der Taugenichts die Herrschaften rudert. 
Das sch6ne Wien mit dem Stephansturm als Wahrzeichen, das der 
Held der Novelle herzlich begriisst, hat Eichendorff selbst so gese- 
hen, worauf die Tagebuchnotiz vom 19. September 1811 hindeutet. 
Es ist sogar wahrscheinlich, dass der Dichter bei der Abfassung 
seines Taugenichts auch sein Tagebuch zu Rate gezogen hat, wie 
er das bei der Niederschrift von Ahnung und Gegenwart getan 
hat.** 

In einer anmutigen Gegend, im Frieden eines gut katholischen 
Hauses ist Eichendorff aufgewachsen. Frei von iibertriebener 
Frommigkeit, herrschte im Elternhause ein frohlicher Ton. Es 
war geradezu die Atmosphire, in der der ewig geigende und trau- 
mende Taugenichts sich entwickeln konnte. Sein Erzieher, der ihm 
zugleich Freund und Kamerad war, wird im Tagebuch oft mit 
Warme genannt. Er hat als Vorbild zu dem Geistlichen in unserer 
Novelle gedient, der mit seinem freundlichen Wesen die Herzen 
der Schiffsreisenden erfreut und heitere Stimmung verbreitet. 

Der Taugenichts hat die Gewohnheit, auf Baume zu klettern, ein 
Motiv, das viermal in der Novelle vorkommt. Die Wiederholung 
muss uns umsomehr wundern, weil Loeben schon im Jehre 1814 in 
seiner Kritik von Ahnung und Gegenwart den 6fteren Gebrauch 
des Motivs getadelt hatte.* Wenn es der Dichter trotzdem nicht 
fallen lasst, so griindet sich das weniger auf das Vorbild Jean 
Pauls und Tiecks, wie man gesagt hat, sondern vielmehr auf eigene 
Jugenderlebnisse, wie aus Tagebucheintragungen zu entnehmen 
ist.> Vielleicht haben wir in dem Baumklettern die erste Grund- 
lage seiner Landschaftsschilderung zu suchen, namlich der von ihm 
so gepflegten Betrachtung der Landschaft von oben. Nicht weniger 


12 Nadler, Etchendorffs Lyrik, Prag, 1908. 
13 Kosch, a.a.0., Bd. 11, 8. 287. 
14 Kosch, a.a.0., Bd. 13, 8. 61. 

15 Kosch, a.a.0., Bd. 11, 8. 287. 
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als siebenmal wendet der Dichter diese bemerkenswerte Art der 
Beschreibung einer Landschaft im Taugenichts an. 

Von oben beschreibt der Dichter auch immer die Donau. Sie 
blitzt aus dem Griin hervor und auf ihr fahren die Schifflein, wie 
er sie oft auf der Oder gesehen hat. In seinem Tagebuch hat er 
im Februar 1801 das Erscheinen der ersten Schiffe erwahnt, 
woraus ersichtlich ist, wie wichtig ihm das Ereignis war. Es war 
wahrscheinlich die Freude an allem Beweglichen, das Eichendorfi 
so gern geschildert hat. Mag der Dichter bei der Beschreibung der 
Fahrt im neunten Kapitel auch an seine Donaufahrt von Regens- 
burg nach Wien im Jahre 1818 gedacht haben, das Interesse fiir 
ein solehes Unternehmen war, wie das Tagebuch beweisst, schon 
lange vorhanden. 

Musikiiberraschungen sind in unserer Novelle nicht selten.’* Sie 
sprechen nicht nur fiir die Musikliebe Eichendorffs, sondern nach 
Tagebuchnotizen stellen sie auch liebe Jugenderinnerungen dar.” 

Auch an tanzenden Personen fehlt es nicht im Taugenichts. Da 
sind die Bauern unter der Linde, das Personal auf dem italienischen 
Schloss, die Malergesellschaft in Rom unde zuletzt die Kinder im 
Schlosspark bei der Heimkehr. Im Tagebuch hat der Dichter oft 
aihnliche Szenen notiert. Nicht vergessen sei auch der kunstvolle 
Tanzer, als der uns im achten Kapitel der Taugenichts selbst und 
im sechsten der verliebte Student entgegentritt. Bei der Beschrei- 
bung des letzteren fallt besonders der Ausdruck ‘‘fiisseln’’ auf, 
der in derselben Verbindung auch im Tagebuch zu finden ist, nur 
das dort von einem ‘‘fiisselnden Higer’’ die Rede ist.*® 

Ebenfalls erwahnt der Dichter betrunkene Personen, den Barbier 
und den Maler. Wiederholt weisst das Tagebuch Eintragungen 
auf, die vermuten lassen, dass er in dieser Hinsicht Gesehenes m 
seiner Novelle verarbeitet hat. So wird auch der weisse Mantel, 
der im achten Kapitel eine Rolle spielt, im Tagebuch erwahnt, wo 
er von einem adligen Sonderling getragen wird, welcher fiinfmal 
Erwahnung findet. 

Wie das Tagebuch beweisst, war Eichendorff in seiner Schiiler— 
und Studentenzeit ein eifriger Theaterbesucher. Die Bemerkungen 
liber die gesehenen Stiicke und die darstellenden Kiinstler sowie 


16 Joseph Freiherr von Eichendorffs Werke, Leipzig, Amelang, 1883. Bd. 4. 
8. 20, 27, 74, 86. 


17 Kosch, a.a.0., Bd. 11, S. 145. 
18 Kosch, a.a.0., Bd. 11, 8. 150. 
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seine Kritik zeigen, wie aufmerksam er den Vorgangen auf der 
Biihne gefolgt ist. Wir wundern uns darum nicht, wenn seine 
Novelle einige theatralische Szenen enthalt, was besonders von dem 
letzten Teil des zehnten Kapitels gilt, der mit seinen singenden, 
tanzenden und bekranzenden Kindern beinahe opernhaft wirkt. 
Der auf dem Baumast zappelnde Taugenichts ist eine richtige 
Kasperlefigur, wie der Dichter sie oft auf im Tagebuch erwahnten 
Schaustellungen gesehen hat. 

Eine ganze Anzahl Motive, die sowohl im Tagebuch wie im 
Taugenichts auftreten,—erwahnt seinen nur der weibliche Gesang 
zur Guitarre, das Madchen am Fenster, das Schiff, das unter Musik- 
klangen den Fluss hinunterfahrt—,mégen sich auf eigene Erleb- 
nisse griinden, sie sind aber so allgemein in der romantischen 
Literatur, dass sie ebensogut iibernommen sein kOnnen. Es ist iiber- 
haupt schwer, in den Schriften der Romantiker den Schopfer einzel- 
ner Motive festzustellen, da sie, wie Nadler gesagt hat, ‘‘in geistiger 
Gemeinschaft lebten.’’ Das Lesen romantischer Schriften spielte 
bei ihnen eine so grosse Rolle, dass sie bewusst und unbewusst 
ihnen zusagende Motive verarbeiteten. 
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VERSE-SENTENCE PATTERNS IN ENGLISH 
POETRY 


By CHarLes A. LANGWORTHY 
State College of Washington 


My aim in this article is to present a method of analyzing metri- 
eal composition which will reveal some of the intimate differences 
in poetic style. In a subsequent article I shall point out the ap- 
plication of this method to some moot problems of dating and 
authorship. 

In metrical composition the author is at the same time moulding 
syllables into prosodic groups and words into syntactic construc- 
tions. While forming feet and lines, he is writing sentences. Con- 
sequently one of the most marked characteristics of the poetic 
style is to be found in the varying patterns formed by the inter- 
weaving of the metrical and grammatical units. 

It is to be expected, of course, that all poets should present a 
considerable variety of relationship between these units; but though 
a poet’s pattern varies from line to line, an analysis of a group 
of several hundred lines will reveal some remarkable recurrent 
patterns which may be compared with his own usage elsewhere 
or with that of another poet. 

Amid the indefinitely large number of characteristic patterns 
of individual poets, two opposite tendencies are plainly visible. 
A poet may habitually make his sentence units commensurate with 
his metrical units; that is, his line may usually be made up of a 
clause or phrase. Or, on the other hand, his sentence elements 
may run in and out of the line with apparent indifference to its 
boundaries. 

Though this relationship of the line to the sentence has long 
been recognized, little attempt has been made to analyze and classify 
this relationship other than is involved in the computation of run- 
on and end-stopped lines.1 The test of enjambement, however, is 
unsatisfactory for several reasons. 





1E. P. Morton (The Technique of English Non-Dramatic Blank Verse) 
improved the enjambement test by distinguishing between the comma-stopped 
and the full-stopped line. A. C. Bradley (Shakespearian Tragedy) has noted 
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In the first place, it is too largely dependent upon punctuation, 
In our earlier authors the punctuation has to be supplied by the 
editors; and the difference between the practice of the writers of 
Pope’s day and that of Tennyson’s is so great as seriously to ham- 
per a comparative study of the proportion of run-on and end- 
stopped lines of the poets of the two periods. 

A more serious objection to the enjambement test is its mis- 
leading incompleteness. A poet may overrun a considerable pro- 
portion of his lines on account of the length of his sentence, and yet 
have practically all his sentences begin with one line and end with 
another. In such a ease the parallelism between the grammatical 
and metrical units is really much more marked than in the ease 
of a sentence beginning and ending in the midst of a line, but 
making a minor pause in the process of its overflow. 

But even if the test of enjambement could reveal the degree of 
parallelism between the units, it could not reveal the characteristic 
kinds of parallelism. For a poet’s syntax and metrical structure 
may habitually diverge in some particulars, but quite as strongly 
coincide in others, and vice versa. These qualitative differences 
are not revealed by counting commas and semicolons at the ends 
of lines. 

In this study of the grammatical content of the line, I have as- 
sumed as the largest syntactical unit, not the sentence, but what 
I have termed the clause-group. By this I mean the independent 
clause with all its appendages. I use this unit rather than the 
sentence because I feel that the number of clauses which a poet 
mechanically represents as constituting one sentence is, like punc- 
tuation, subject to many variable factors which tend to nullify 
comparative study. The fashion of one period differs materially 
from the fashion of another in this regard; and where we do not 
have carefully edited manuscripts in the author’s own handwriting, 
not much dependence can be placed on capitals and periods. 

When a complete independent assertion coincides with the line, 
I term it an independent-clause line, represented in the tabulation 
by 7. For the purpose of this study it is not necessary to distin- 
ecuish between an independent clause in isolation and one used in 
connection with dependent clauses in adjacent lines, so long as the 
the contrast between speeches ending with the line and those ending within 


the line. The phenomenon of speech-ending, however, is only one aspect of 
the wider phenomenon of verse-sentence pattern. 
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independent clause is exactly coincident with that line in which it 
occurs. Here, in Henry the Fifth, is a passage with four of these 
lines in succession, an extended pattern not at all uncommon in 
Shakespeare’s earlier plays. 


By Jove, I am not covetous for gold; 

Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost; 

It yearns me not if men my garments wear; 
Such outward things dwell not in my desires. 

From these illustrations it will be seen that I count as an 7 line 
one in which there is a subordinate assertion which is structurally 
a part of the main clause, usually a subject, object, or predicate 
substantive. Here I regard if in the third line as practically equi- 
valent to that, and feel that the meaningless it is structurally in- 
separable from its clausal appositive. 

In the following lines from Chaucer we find the independent- 
clause-line in connection with the dependent-clause-line (D). 

But man after his deeth moot wepe and pleyne, (T) 
Though in this world he have care and wo: (D) 
Here the independent clause makes complete sense apart from its 
dependent appendage. Separable dependent clauses are usually 
adverbial or non-restrictive adjective clauses. 

A line consisting of an independent clause and a non-restrictive 
dependent clause I have named the clause-group line. It is repre- 
sented by Cl in the tabulation. Probably owing to the limits of 
the pentameter line, its occurrence is comparatively rare in all the 
poems which I have examined. The following speech of Brutus 
in Julius Caesar is an illustration. 


When I spoke that, I was ill-tempered too. (Cl) 
Act IV, scene 3. 

In addition to the independent and dependent-clause lines I in- 
clude in my tabulation several sub-species. A line may contain 
a main assertion conveying a complete idea, and yet a non-restric- 
tive phrase may be found in the line above or the line below. In 
the former case, we have the initially-incomplete? independent- 
clause-line; and in the latter case, the terminally-incomplete in- 
dependent-clause-line. Sometimes, though rarely, we have a line 
both initially and terminally incomplete. 

The second line of the following passage will illustrate the -J 
construction. 


2I mean, of course, incomplete as a grammatical unit. 
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. . » Good my liege, 
The day that she was missing he was here. (-I) 
Cymbeline, Act IV, sc. 1. 
The vocative phrase, ‘‘Good my liege,’’ belongs to the following 
clause, but without it there is still an independent assertion. 

The terminally incomplete independent-clause (J-) line occurs 
much more frequently than the other subspecies. Predicates and 
phrases may easily be added to an assertion which could stand 
alone in its line, as in the following characteristic passage from 


Peele. 


He casts his sacred eyesight from on high, (I-) 

And sees your foes run seeking for their deaths, 

Laughing their labours and their hopes to scorn. 
David and Bethsabe, Act I. 


The second line of the following excerpt will illustrate the -/- 
construction. 
. . . O my good lord, 
At many times I brought in my accounts, (-I-) 
Laid them before you; you would throw them off. 
Timon of Athens, Act II, se. 2. 

The sub-species of the dependent-clause-line are much rarer than 
those of the independent. In the following passage from Gorboduc 
the last line is an example of the initially-incomplete-dependent- 
clause line. (-D). 

And when the region is divided so 
That brethern be the lords of either part, 
Such strength doth nature knit between them both, 
In sundry bodies by conjoined love, 
That, not as two, but one of doubled force, 
Each is to other as a sure defense. (-D) 
Act IT. 
The third line of the following passage from Julius Caesar repre- 
sents the terminally-incomplete-dependent-clause-line. 
O Cassius you are yokéd to a lamb 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire, 
Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, (D-) 
And straight is cold again. 
Act IV, scene 3. 

The initially-and-terminally-incomplete-dependent-cause-line is 
illustrated by the fifth line of the following passage from The 
Spanish Tragedy. 

While they maintain hot skirmish to and fro, 


Both battles join and fall to handy-blows, 
Their violent shot resembling th’ ocean’s rage, 
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When, roaring loud, and with a swelling tide, 

It beats upon the rampires of huge rocks, (-D-) 

And gapes to swallow neighbor-bounding lands. 
Act I, scene 2. 


By the phrase line (P) I mean one consisting of a grammatical 
unity below the rank of the clause. It includes such constructions 
as the prepositional, participial, gerund, and infinitive phrase; 
also a group of words used as object or predicate substantive, when 
occupying a whole line. Illustrations follow. 


Then deck thee with thy loose, delightsome robes, 

And on thy wings bring delicate perfumes, 

To play the wanton with us through the leaves. (P) 
David and Bethsabe, Act I. 

And broghte hir hoom with him in his contree 

With muchel glorie and great solempnitee. (P) 
Knightes Tale, lines 11-12. 

Health and good hap to Bajazet, 

The great commander of all Asia. (P) 
Selimus, lines 164-165. 


Nearly related to the phrase line is the subject line (S). In 
most of the works here examined this type of line is too infrequent 
to justify a separate classification. In the classic handling of the 
couplet, however, it is an important accompaniment of the predicate 
line, presently to be considered. 

The following are examples of the subject line. 

He that has but effected his good will 
Hath overta’en mine act... 
Coriolanus, Act I, scene 8. 
Whoso obeyeth not with humbleness 
Will rule with outrage and with violence. 
Gorboduc, Act I. 
The bitter disposition of the time 
Will have it so... 
Troilus and Cressida, Act IV, sc. 2. 

The subject-compound line (Sc) is not a homogeneous group 
but consists of a substantive with an appositive or non-restructive 
modifier. 

My gracious Lord, the Duke of Somerset, (Se) 
Hath freely given to thee and to thine heirs, 
By letters patents from his majesty, 
All the lands of the Abbey of Feversham. 
Arden of Feversham, Act I. 

In the excerpt from Gorboduc, given to illustrate the subject 
line, we find an illustration of the subject-predicate construction 
in adjacent lines. This combination, though somewhat frequent 
in Pope and his school, is rather rare among the Elizabethans. The 
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predicate line, however, is fairly frequent, particularly in con- 
nection with the I- line. This style is particularly characteristic 
of Peele. 
To thee for succor flies my feeble Muse, (I- )3 
And at thy feet her iron pen doth use. (Pr) 
David and Bethsabe, lines 22-3. 

This completes the line structures which represent parallelism 
between the metrical and grammatical units. The following types 
represent various kinds and degrees of divergence of the line and 
the sentence. As in dealing with the parallelisms, I proceed from 
the major to the minor elements; that is, from the clause to the 
phrase. 

The compound line (C) is one which contains two independent 
clauses, the first beginning with the line and the second ending 
with it. It will be seen that this type of line, though the end of 
the first clause and the beginning of the second ignore the boun- 
daries of the line, yet represents considerable parallelism, in that 
the two independent structures are both packed within the line. 
As a matter of fact this type of line is generally found in con- 
junction with parallel structures. The following is an illustration 
from Richard the Second. 


Give me his gage: lions make leopards tame. 


Of course in rapid dialogue, where the compound line is divided 
between two or more speakers, it represents some advance, in diver- 
sity of pattern, over the method of allotting an independent-clause 
line to each speaker. 

Next we note the initially-incomplete-compound-line (-C). In 
this type, one of the clauses ends with the end of the line, but the 
line begins with the fragment of a clause carried over from the 
previous line. 


Men Caesar and Lepidus 


‘Are in the field: a mighty strength they carry. 
Antony and Cleo., Act II, sc. 1. 
The compound impeded-overflow-line is one in which an inde- 
pendent clause begins at the beginning of the line and another 
overflows at the end, but with the end of some minor structure 


3It will be seen that I count as a predicate-line a member of a compound 
predicate, the verb with its adjuncts, when occupying a whole line, as well 
as the complete predicate within a single line. 
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coinciding with the end of the line, so that it may be said to be 
impeded in its overflow. 


He dreams. I know they are in Rome together, (C/) 
Looking for Antony... 
Antony and Cleo., Act II, se. 1. 

The initially-incomplete-impeded-overflow-compound-line is simi- 
lar to the above except that it begins with the fragment of a main 
clause left over from the previous line. It is illustrated by the 
third line of the following passage. 

Cleo. By Isis, I will give thee bloody teeth, 
If thou with Caesar paragon again 
My man of men. 
Char. By your most gracious pardon, (-C/) 
I sing but after you. 
Antony and Cleo., Act I, se. 5. 

The compound free-overflow line (C-) is one in which the first 
clause begins with the line and the last clause flows freely into the 
next line. 

Two curs shall tame each other: pride alone (C-) 
Must tarre the mastiffs on, as ’twere their bone. 
Troil. and Cress., Act I, se. 3. 

The initially-incomplete, free-overflow compound line is similar 
to the -C/ line described above, except that the overflow is free 
rather than impeded. The frequency of these two types constitutes 
the surest test of Shakespeare’s later work. 

O, I am known 
To many in the army: many years, 
Though Cloten then but young, you see, not wore him 
From my remembrance. And besides the King (-C-) 
Hath not deserved my service nor your loves: . 
Cymbeline, Act IV, se. 4. 

Corresponding to the types of compound lines are similar types 
of complex lines. Here, however, it should be noted that I use the 
term complex with reference to the combination of independent 
and dependent structures in the same line, as well as to the com- 
bination of two or more dependent clauses. 

The simple or complete complex-line (c) is one made up of two 
separable dependent clauses.* Its occurrence js very rare. 

Now whether he kill Cassio, 


Or Cassio him, or each do kill the other, ... (¢c) 
Othello, Act IV, se. 1. 


4For the combination of an independent and a non-restrictive dependent 
clause in the same line, I have framed the separate classification Cl. 
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The initially-incomplete-complex-line is completely end-stopped, 
but contains a fragment of a clause run over from the previous 
line. 

My lords, what to your wisdom seemeth best, 
Do or undo, as if ourself were here. (-c) 
2 Henry VI, Act ITI, se. 1. 
If thou dost 
Hear from me, it shall be for thy good. (-c) 
Pericles, Act IV, se. 6. 
The impeded-overflow complex line has a clause beginning with 
the line and one of the clauses overflowing with a pause. 
So Bajazet, now thou remain’st alone, (¢/) 
Unrip the thoughts that harbor in thy breast. 
Selimus, line 12. 

The initially-incomplete-impeded-overflow-complex-line contains 
a fragment of a clause run-over from the preceding line, and over- 
flows with a pause. 

Quarrel no more, but be prepared to know 
The purposes I bear, which are, or cease, (-¢/) 
As you shall give the advise. . . 

Antony and Cleo., Act I, se. 3. 

The free-overflow-complex-line has a clause beginning with the 
line, and one of its clauses overflows freely into the following line. 

If thou art done, we’ll draw thee from the mire (e-) 
Of this sir-reverence love. 
Romeo and Juliet, Act I, se. 1. 

The initially-incomplete-free-overflow-complex-line is similar to 
that just described, except that it begins with a fragment of a line 
run-over from the line preceding. 

I cannot delve him to the root: his father 
Was called Sicilius, who did gain his honour (-¢e-) 
Against the Romans with Cassibelan, .. . 

Cymbeline, Act I, se. 1. 

Often a line contains only a portion of a clause but this portion 
consists of two separable phrases rather than of a phrase unit. 
When one of these phrases ends with the line, it may be considered 
a phrase-complex line. 

And look how many Grecian tents do stand 
Hollow upon this plain, so many hollow factions. (pe) 
Troilus and Cressida, Act I, sc. 3. 

When such a line overflows at the end, it may be called the over- 

flow-phrase-complex line. 
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We have, great Agememnon, here in Troy (pe-) 
A prince called Hector... 
Troilus and Cressida, Act I, sc. 3. 


On the analogy of the compound and complex lines there might 
also be -pc/ and -pc- lines. Such forms can occasionally be recog- 
nized, but they are too infrequent to justify further analysis. 

There remains to consider the line which represents a fragment 
of a distinct grammatical unit. This line I have labeled Z in which 
the letter stands for less. On the basis of probability one would 
expect that this line would be most frequent in connection with 
types of line that denote divergence from the metrical pattern, 
but as a matter of fact it seems to be about as frequent in passages 
that abound with J, D, and P lines as in those in which -C/ and 
-C- prevail. Observe the third line of the following passage. 

Tell him of Nestor, one that was a man 
When Hector’s grandsire sucked; he is old now; 
But if there be not in our Grecian host (L) 
One noble man that hath one spark of fire, 
Tell him from me... 
Troilus and Cressida, Act I, se. 3. 

Occasionally a fragment of a grammatical unit runs to the end 
of a line, from a preceding line, without constituting a distinct 
phrase. Such a line I have indicated by /. 

You are too indulgent. Let us grant it is not 
Amiss to tumble on the bed of Ptolemy. (/) 
Antony and Cleo., Act I, se. 4. 

Since it is apparently impossible to frame simple terms by which 
to describe most of these types of line structure, I shall, after this 
explanation employ the symbols used in the tabulations. 

To render the more complicated types clearer I have added the 
following simple diagrams. The marks of parenthesis indicate the 
beginning and end of the line. The dotted line represents an in- 
dependent clause. The semicolon marks the point where the main 
clauses join. The comma indicates a pause at the end of the line. 


The C Line. 
The -C Line. 
The C/ Line. 
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The -C/ Line. 
; pa Se ee * + « 
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The C- Line. 
The -C- Line. 
The following passage from Tennyson’s Idylls of The King in- 


volves in a short compass most of the types of lines previously 
explained. 


SPECIMEN OF LINE-MARKING 
The Coming of Arthur 


Leodogran, the King of Cameliard, Se5 
Had one fair daughter, and none other child; Pr 
And she was fairest of all flesh on earth, I- 
Guinevere, and in her his one delight. -C 
For many a petty king ere Arthur came Ls 
Ruled in this isle and, ever waging war pe-? 
Each upon other, wasted all the land; pe 
And still from time to time the heathen host L8 
Swarmed over seas and harried what was left. Pr 
And so there grew great tracts of wilderness, I 
Wherein the beast was ever more and more, D 
But man was less and less, till Arthur came. -c? 
And first Aurelius lived and fought and died, I 
And after him King Uther fought and died, I 
But either failed to make the kingdom one. I 
And after these King Arthur for a space, pe 
And through the puissance of his Table Round P 
Drew all their petty princedoms under him, P10 
Their king and head, and made a realm, and reign’d. pe 
And thus the land of Cameliard was waste, I- 
Thick with wet woods, and many a beast therein, pe 
And none or few to scare or chase the beast; Pit 
So that wild dog and wolf and boar and bear L 


5 The subject-compound line, subject with appositive. 

6I regard this as an LZ line, but the case involves a close decision. Had 
the clause ‘‘ere Arthur came’’ been set off, I should have called the line c/. 
It can not be a subject-line for the modifier is adverbial. 

7‘*Ever waging war each upon other’’ I regard as an indivisible phrase- 
group overflowing the line. 

8I call this an Z line rather than an S because the modifiers, ‘‘still’’ and 
‘‘from time to time,’’ are adverbial. 

® The word ‘‘wherein’’ is shared by the two dependent clauses; the line 
is -c rather than c. 

10I regard this as a verbal phrase. It is not a predicate because ‘‘their 
king and head’’ is an additional part of the first member of the compound 
predicate. 

11 This elliptical expression might be taken as a complete assertion. In that 
ease, the line should be represented by J. It seems more logical, however, to 
regard it as a phrase co-ordinate with ‘‘and many a beast therein.’’ 
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Came night and day, and rooted in the fields, pe 
And wallowed in the gardens of the King. Pr 
And ever and anon the wolf would steal L 

The children and devour, but now and then, pe 
Her own brood lost or dead, lent her fierce teat pe- 


To human sucklings; and the children, housed -C- 
In her foul den, there at their meat would growl, pe 
And mock their foster-mother on four feet, Pr 
Till straighten’d, they grew up to wolf-like men p-12 
Worse than the wolves. And King Leodogran -C- 
Groaned for the Roman legions here again L 
And Caesar’s eagle: then his brother king, -C/ 
Urian, assailed him, last a heathen horde, -C/ 
Reddening the sun with smoke and earth with blood, P 
And on the spike that split the mother’s heart L 
Spitting the child, brake on him, till, amazed, -c/ 
He knew not whither he should turn for aid. -D 


In my tabulation I have worked on a basis of five hundred lines. 
Such a group is sufficiently large to offset the variations, naturally 
to be expected in brief passages, and at the same time is short 
enough to permit of its application to a considerable number of 
works. This group includes, on the average, more than an act 
of a Shakespearian play, and runs over a little more than one book 
of Wordsworth’s Prelude. 

I do not contend that an author’s style in all his works can be 
deduced from a tabulated sample of one. Where I have examined 
distinetly different kinds of work of an author, considerable differ- 
ences are made apparent. But in the ease of two portions of the 
same work or of closely related works, the resemblance is striking. 
I invite attention to the figures for the two tales of Chaucer, two 
parts of Wordsworth’s Prelude, Paradise Lost and Paradise Re- 
gained, The Coming of Arthur and Gareth and Lynette. 

Not all the similarities revealed in the tabulations, however, are 
significant. Certain types of lines are so rare in all the authors 
studied that they afford no evidence of similarity or difference in 
line-sentence pattern. This is always true of -I-, -D-, c, (?); and 
is usually true of Cl, S, Sc, -c, c/, c-, and -c/. All these lines were 
retained in the analysis, partly because it was impossible to de- 
termine in advance that they would afford no evidence, and partly 
to keep the significant classifications clear of extraneous matter. 

Glaneing at the figures for Chaucer at the head of the list, one 
is at once struck by the high degree of parallelism between the line 
and the sentence, especially the large proportion of J lines. It is 


12T here disregard Tennyson’s omission of the comma and consider this a 
dependent clause with a non-restrictive modifier in the following line. 
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true that Chaucer’s habit of repeating his subject along with a 
new verb conveys an exaggerated impression of the number of main 
assertions in his work. But if allowance were made for this pecu- 
liarity, its main effect would be to increase the Pr lines in the same 
ratio as the J lines were decreased. It is interesting to note the 
excess in J lines of the Prologue over those in the tales. This is 
doubtless due to the separative tendency of sententious comment, 
in the first instance, and to the combining tendency of narration 
in the second. What the tales lose, relative to the Prologue, in J 
lines, they gain chiefly in D and L lines. 

In Gorboduc, the sharp decrease in the J lines seems at first sight 
to represent diversity of line-sentence pattern; but this is counter- 
balaneed by the large figures for P, S, and Pr. As a matter of 
fact the fewness of the J lines is chiefly due to the long speeches 
and long sentences. Zhe Spanish Tragedy and Arden of Feversham 
bring back the high proportion of J lines. David and Bethseba is 
distinguished by its large proportion of J-, P, and Pr lines. 

Marlowe’s ‘‘mighty line’’ still shows the high degree of parallel- 
ism of the early Elizabethans. It is noteworthy that his dramatic 
development, in sharp contrast to Shakespeare’s, increased the num- 
ber of his 7 lines. Edward the Second contains more than twice 
as many as Jamburlaine. This is due to the shortening of the 
dialogue without dividing a line between speakers. On the other 
hand, the enormous number of P lines, twenty per cent in Tam- 
burlaine, has correspondingly decreased. The parts of Hero and 
Leander written by Chapman and Marlowe respectively show con- 
siderable differences, especially in the J, P, and -c- lines. 

A large number of Shakespeare’s plays intervene between 
Edward ITI and Sejanus. Perhaps in imitation of Shakespeare, 
Jonson shows in Sejanus a great decrease in the number of J lines 
and a considerable emergence of the -C/ and -C- types. This ten- 
dency is also apparent in Webster’s Duchess of Malfi. 

Proceeding to Paradise Lost we find the J lines shrinking to an 
almost negligible number. Parallelism in Milton is evidenced chief- 
ly by the relatively large number of his P lines. 

With Dryden’s The Hind And the Panther we find the intentional 
parallelism of the eclassicists in full play. The close correspondence 
of the line pattern of Pope’s Jlliad with that of The Hind And 
the Panther is probably indicative of painstaking imitation. The 
Essay on Criticism reveals a much higher percentage of J lines, 
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the difference between the narrative and expository style being 
analogous to that between Chaucer’s tales and Prologue. 

In Goldsmith’s Deserted Village there are signs of the loosening 
of the mathematical parallelism of the pattern of Dryden and Pope. 
In Cooper’s The Task, and still more in Thomson’s Spring, the in- 
fluence of Milton is unmistakably apparent—an influence that 
reaches its climax in Wordsworth’s Prelude where the detailed 
similarity to Paradise Lost, furnished by the tabulation, is certain- 
ly striking. 

Shelley’s Alastor also shows Miltonic influence, but it is probable 
that this influence is exercised indirectly through the medium of 
Wordsworth. In the large number of -C- lines, however, the poem 
differs materially from the style of both poets. Prometheus Un- 
bound, Epipschidion, and the Cenci reveal considerable variety of 
style. Among the nineteenth century poets it is interesting to note 
that both Keats and Browning—probably in intentional contrast 
to the classic handling of the couplet—show greater parallelism 
of pattern in their blank verse than in their rhymed couplets. The 
difference furnished by the figures for the two parts of The Ring 
and the Book seems to promise measurable differences of style cor- 
respondent to the differences in characters of the imagined nar- 
rators. 

Doubtlessly, the most interesting thing the tables reveal is the 
evolution in Shakespeare’s style which occurred between the writ- 
ing of The Two Gentlemen of Verona and The Winter’s Tale. 

Of Cl lines the earlier play shows 19; the later play, none. Next 
we come to the J line. Here the difference is very significant. In 
the earlier play there are 165; in the later, only 30. Since the J- 
line is comparatively rare, I attach no great significance to its 
testimony. The difference, however, is in keeping with the other 
differences, 22 to 9. The -J and -J- lines are too rare to possess any 
comparative significance whatever. The difference in the number 
of D lines, however, is highly significant. There are 30 in Two 
Gentlemen of Verona as compared with 9 in The Winter’s Tale. 
Ignoring the D-, -D, -D-, S, and Sc lines, all of which are rare in 
Shakespeare’s works, we come to the Pr lines. Here the earlier 
play shows 27; the later, only 18. 

With the C lines, as previously explained, we begin to pass from 
the lines denoting parallelism of pattern to those which denote 
diversity. In general, however, the abundance of this particular 
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type is found in connection with the parallel structures. The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona has 59; The Winter’s Tale, 29. 

The desirability of noting not only where clause-groups end, but 
where they begin, is strikingly emphasized by the difference be- 
tween the C and -C lines in the earlier play. Though there are 29 
C lines, there are but 4 of the -C variety. The Winter’s Tale, on 
the other hand, has 67. 

The rare C/ line need not be considered. The -C/, however, is 
highly significant. The table for The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
shows but 1; The Winter’s Tale has 51. 

Ignoring the unimportant C- line, we come to the type of line 
that is most significant in distinguishing the degree of maturity 
of a Shakespearian play. Of the -C- lines the later play shows 70; 
the earlier, 2. 

Of the varieties of complex lines, only the -c- line possesses any 
comparative significance. Four, out of 500, are found in The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona; 32 in The Winter’s Tale. 

The ZL line is subject to considerable variation. I attach little 
significance to the ratio of 33 to 54. 

In the phrase-compound lines, it is to be noted that the earlier 
play has few of each type, and an excess of the pe over the pc-; 
while in the later play both types are relatively frequent with the 
proportions reversed. There is a striking contrast afforded by the 
figures 13 and 5 for the former, as compared with 17 and 40 for 
the latter. 

This comparison has revealed large and measurable differences 
between the earlier and later plays of Shakespeare. Specifically 
the development in Shakespeare’s style consists chiefly in a great 
shrinking of the J, D, P, and Pr lines, and a corresponding increase 
in the -C, -C/, -C-, -c-, pc, and pc- lines, together with a growing 
excess of the -C- over the -C/ lines, and of the pc- over the pc. 
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CONTEMPORARY POLITICS IN ELIZABETHAN 
DRAMA: FULKE GREVILLE 


By E. P. KuHu 


University of Iowa 


In view of the growing evidence of contemporaneity in the en- 
tire history of the stage in the reign of Elizabeth, was there in the 
last years of her sway a complete separation between the world 
of play and the world of everyday life? 

Some help in this matter is to be had from an author all but 
unknown in this connection—Fulke Greville. His theory of dra- 
matie composition, put forth in great detail for his plays, c. 1600, 
is as illuminating as it is unique for the period under discussion.’ 
And there is added significance in the fact that Greville was a 
friend and kinsman of the Earl of Essex, as well as fellow towns- 
man of Shakspere.? 


In his Life of Sir Philip Sidney (1907, 155 ff.) Greville says: 


Lastly, concerning the Tragedies themselves; they were in their first creation 
three; Whereof Antonie and Cleopatra, according to their irregular passions, 
in forsaking Empire to follow sensuality, were sacrificed to the fire. The 
executioner, the author himselfe. Not that he conceived it to be a contempt- 
ible younger brother to the rest: but lest while he seemed to looke over much 
upward, hee might stumble into the Astronomers pit. Many members in that 
creature by the opinion of those few eyes, which saw (it) having some 
childish wantonnesse in them, apt enough to be construed, or strained to a 
personating of vices in the present Governors, and government. 

From which cautious prospect, I bringing into my minde the ancient Poet’s 
metamorphosing mans reasonable nature into the sensitive of beasts, or vege- 
tative of plants; and knowing these all (in their true morall) to bee but im- 
ages of the unequall ballance between humors, and times; nature, and place. 
And again in the practice of the world, seeing the like instance not poetically, 
but really fashioned in the Earle of Essex then falling; and ever till then 
worthily beloved, both of Queen, and people: This sudden descent of such 
greatnesse, together with the quality of the Actors in every Scene, stir’d up 
the Authors second thoughts, to bee carefull (in his owne case) of leaving 
faire weather behind him. Hee having, in the Earles precipitate fortune, 
curiously observed: First, how long this Noblemans birth, worth, and favour 
had been flattered, tempted, and stung by a swarm of Sect-animals, whose 
property was to wound, and fly away: and so, by a continuall affliction, prob- 
ably enforce great hearts to turne, and tosse for ease; and in those passive 
postures, perchance to tumble sometimes upon their Soveraignes Circles.3 


1 Not mentioned by Albright (Dramatic Publication in England) or Cham- 
bers. 


2C. C. Stopes, Shakespeare’s Warwickshire Contemporaries, 1907, 161 ff.; 
ef. specially 168, 171. 


8 Greville proceeds to criticize the enemies of Essex, who made libels against 
the Earl and did everything possible to bring about his ruin. 
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Though Greville’s prose is not as plain as way to parish church‘ 
his main drift is clear. The play of Antonie and Cleopatra, com- 
posed c. 1600 but at advice of friends committed to flames, was 
an attack on those who brought about the downfall of his friend 
(and cousin) the Earl of Essex. Nor could the fact that the theme 
was Roman (and therefore historical) hide the author’s meaning 
from his friends. This is an important point: for not even a Ro- 
man cloak could disguise the writer’s real intent. 

Fortunately one of the plays of this period is in existence, for 
which Greville gives his reason for writing. Of Alaham and Mus- 
tapha (latter probably composed in the reign of James)* he writes 
(op. cit., 221): 


Now to return to the Tragedies remaining, my purpose in them was, not 
(with the Ancient) to exemplifie the disastrous miseries of mans life, where 
Order, Lawes, Doctrine, and Authority are unable to protect Innocency from 
the exorbitant wickednesse of power, and so out of that melancholike Vision, 
stir horrour, or murmur against Divine Providence: nor yet (with the Moderne) 
to point out Gods revenging aspect upon every particular sin, to the despaire, 
or confusion of mortality; but rather to trace out the high waies of am- 
bitious Governours, and to shew in the practice, that the more audacity, ad- 
vantage, and good successe such Soveraignties have, the more they hasten to 
their owne desolation and ruine. 


He continues significantly (ibid., 221 f.) : 


So that to this abstract end, finding all little instruments in discovery of 
great bodies to be seldome without errours, I presumed, or it rather escaped 
me, to make my Images beyond the ordinary stature of excesse, wherein again 
that women are predominant, is not for malice, or ill talent to their Sexe; 
But as Poets figured the vertues to be women, and all Nations call them by 
Feminine names, so have I described malice, craft, and such like vices in the 
persons of Shrews, . 


As for the 


Arguments of these Tragedies they be not naked, and casuall, like the 
Greeke, and Latine, nor (I confesse) contrived with the variety and unex- 
pected encounters of the Italians, but nearer Level’d to those humours, coun- 
cels, and practices, wherein I thought fitter to hold the attention of the Reader, 
than in the strangeness, or perplexedness of witty Fictions.6 


4 Sidney was composed later in life. 

5 Cf. Croll, Works of Fulke Greville (Univ. of Penn. Dissertation, 1901, 
38 f.); Cushman, M.L. Notes, XXIV, 180. On the date of Alaham see Croll 
(36) and Cushman. This play, not printed till 1632, shows signs of censorship. 
For the removal of pertinent passages from Mustapha see appendix to Gro- 
sart’s edition (vol. III). It might be argued since Greville was related to 
Essex that Alaham is not a good example of the author’s dramatic theory, 
because of the possible presence of rancour. However, hatred is absent in 
Sidney, and Mustapha (written probably after the death of the Queen) paral- 
lels Alaham in treatment. Both plays, as noted by Bullen long ago, are coldly 
philosophical. 

6The remainder of the book, in which he states the plays were primarily 
intended to be read, is not without value. 
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Since Shakepere prefixed choruses to his Henry V (c. 1599), 
Greville’s discussion of the relation of each chorus to every act 
of the play becomes instructive (ibid., 150 f.) : 


The workers (as you see) are Tragedies, with some Treatises annexed. The 
Treatises (to speake truly of them) were first intended to be for every Act 
a Chorus: and though not borne out of the present matter acted, yet being 
the largest subjects I could then think upon, and no such strangers to the 
scope of the Tragedies, but that a favourable Reader might easily find some 
consanguinitie between them; I preferring this generall scope of profit, before 
the self-reputation of being an exact Artisan in that Poeticall Mystery, .. .7 

Alaham (c. 1600) is concerned with weak and tyrannical mon- 
archs, vices both public and private, the voice of the common people; 
banishment and exile, and deposition of kings. 

The ideal rulers are popular: 


Princess must shew themselves in open sight; 
Men joy in them that doe in men delight (I, 2, 3 f.). 


But a high-handed prince is disastrous: 


A king that brings Authority in doubt: 
This is the fruit of Power’s misgovernment. 
(V, 2; Grosart, III, 279) 

It can readily be seen that Greville was doing in verse what Hay- 
ward (also at that time) was doing in his History of Henry IV. 
And Hayward’s suspected portions (for which he was thrown into 
the Tower) also occur® in the Henry plays of Shakspere.® 

Certain conclusions may be offered: (a) One dramatist in the 
circle of Essex and Shakspere discussed in dramatic form—at a 
time when chaos seemed to come again—rulers and government. 
That this was his unmistakable motive Greville’s own remarks 
confirm. (b) Delocalization, whether in Rome or far-off Orient, 
was no impediment to an Elizabethan’s ability to read between the 
lines. That a play should therefore walk on all fours was entirely 
unnecessary. Behind a Roman or oriental mask an author could 
—and did—shoot his wit at ‘ambitious governours.’ That this 
is an important conclusion is obvious: at least one dramatic writer 
in high cireles, literary and political, was, on his own testimony, 
more than a romantic poet. This fact should help to dispel the 
fog of romantic criticism that still clings about the Elizabethan 


7 These treatises and choruses are discussed by Croll (op. cit., 43 ff.). 

8Cf. Albright, PMLA., XLII (1927), 686 ff.; Kuhl, Studies in Philology, 
XXV (July, 1928). 

® Particularly 2 Henry IV. Space forbids giving innumerable parallels to 
Hayward (and Shakspere). 
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drama. (c) Since Alaham strikingly parallels Hayward, on de- 
position, banishment and exile, we are forced to put another ques- 
tion. Was not Shakspere, who has much in common with Hayward, 
also vividly aware of what was going on about him? In other 
words, when Greville (as well as Hayward) reflects the gloom 
and want of unity that characterizes the end of the Queen’s rule, 
was Shakspere—then also approaching his sombre period—dwelling 
apart? There is evidence that he, who reacted to a multitude of 
energies, likewise had motives other than purely literary.’° 


10 See forthcoming study on Shakspere in which Greville will further be 
considered. 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 
THE SOURCES OF B. PEREZ GALDOS, DONA PERFECTA, CAP. VI. 
Most readers of this justly famous novel of the great Spanish 

writer will easily recall the sixth chapter, momentous in the tech- 

nique of the work, since here the first battle is fought between the 

Old and the New, between Reaction, as represented by the priest 

D. Inocencio, and Progress, as exemplified by the young D. José 

de Rey, the nephew of Dona Perfecta. 

Having been irritated by the pin-pricks of the worthy canon, D. 
José replies with a flaming speech, quite unexpected, to be sure, the 
trend of which is that modern science has made a tabula rasa of 
all the ancient myths and superstitions. This speech, though coher- 
ent and to the point throughout, revolves around two distinct ideas. 
In the first part, D. José expresses his satisfaction that mankind 
has at last woken up from the age-long slumber, from the vicious 
dream, a mixture of fever, hallucination and delirium, and that 
Reason has at last triumphed over the phantasms of the past. In 
the second part, he proceeds to explode a long series of myths, oddly 
enough, by having recourse to the time-honored method of an alle- 
gorical interpretation. Still more strange does it seem that the 
myths attacked are largely pagan, in fact, had been exploded long 
before the advent of Christianity, and that their ruthless destruction 
should shock, as it actually does, a priest of the Church. True, not 
satisfied with this work of demolition, the bold young man prompt- 
ly goes farther and points out the scientific inaccuracy of Dante’s 
cosmology. Yet here again he is not attacking any fundamental 
tenet of orthodoxy, and the consternation he produces is not easy 
to understand. It is only toward the end of his little speech that 
he actually attacks the mythology of the Christian variety by ridi- 
culing the miracles and hitting one of the most foolish of these, how- 
ever sacrosanct to all fundamentalists, whatever their nationality. 
We shall promptly see how this seemingly strange part of D. José’s 
speech is to be explained in the light of the sources utilised by 
Galdés. 

It may be said at once, the novelist drew on two distinct sources. 
The first of these was unquestionably Heinrich Heine, in whose 
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works this train of thought, medieval man being really the victim 


of a vicious nervous disease, recurs time and again. 


It is found 


more especially in Heine’s essay Zur Geschichte der Religion und 


Philosophie in Deutschland. 


make my thesis amply clear. 


Doiia Perfecta, p. 601 
Adiés, suefios torpes; el género 
humano despierta, y sus ojos ven 
la claridad. El sentimentalismo 
vano, el misticismo, la fiebre, 
la alucinacién, el delirio, des- 
aparecen, y el que antes era en- 
fermo, hoy est& sano, y se goza 
con placer indecible en la justa 
apreciacién de las cosas. La 
fantasia, la terrible loca, que 
era el ama de la casa, pasa 4 ser 
criada. .. B 


A comparison of the two texts will 


Zur Geschichte, p. 1402 


Diese Weltansicht, die eigentliche 

Idee des Christentums, hatte sich 
unglaublich schnell iiber das ganze 
rémische Reich verbreitet, wie eine 
ansteckende Krankheit; das ganze Mit- 
telalter hindurch dauerten die Leiden, 
manchmal Fieberwut, manchmal Abspan- 
nung, und wir Modernen fiihlen noch 
immer Kraimpfe und Schwiche in den 
Gliedern. Ist auch mancher von uns 
schon genesen, so kann er doch der 
allgemeinen Lazarettluft nicht ent- 
rinnen, und er fiihlt sich ungliicklich 
als der einzig Gesunde unter lauten 
Siechen. Erst wenn die Menschheit 
ihre vélige Gesundheit wiedererlangt, 
wenn der Friede zwischen Leib und 
Seele wiederhergestellt und sie wieder 
in urspriinglicher Harmonie sich durch- 
dringen: dann wird man den kiinstlichen 
Hader, den das Christentum zwischen 
beiden gestiftet, kaum begreifen kén- 
nen. Die gliicklichern und schéneren 
Generationen, die, gezeugt durch freie 
Wahlumarmung, in einer Religion der 
Freude emporbliihen, werden wehmiitig 
lacheln iiber ihre armen Vorfahren, die 
sich aller Geniisse dieser schénen Erde 
triibsinnig enthielten, und durch Ab- 
tétung der warmen farbigen Sinnlich- 
keit fast zu kalten Gespenstern ver- 
blichen sind. 


In the second part, D. José enters upon a categorical denial of 


long accredited myths: 


‘‘Jupiter no desearga el rayo... no hay 


Parnaso, no hay Olimpo, no hay leguna Estigia . . . no hay conde- 


nados en el centro de la tierra... 


’? It is clear that, if these at- 





tacks on the ancient Greek and Roman religion can be shown to 
have existed in this form in a work of easy access to Galdés, this 
can be considered as prima facie evidence that he actually utilised 
that particular book, and the very nature of that source of his may 
then have something to do with the fact, rather puzzling at first 


1B. Pérez Galdés, Dotia Perfecta, Madrid, 1913. 
2 Heinrich Heine, Saémtliche Werke in ewélf Teilen, Leipzig, Hesse u. Becker, 
s.d. Achter Teil. 
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sight, that it is the ancient Mediterranean creed, not modern Cath- 
olicism, which Galdés singles out for his attack. That source is an 
ancient work, Lucretius’ treatise De rerum natura, more especially 
the third book, where the author indulges in an equally categorical 
series of denials, overthrowing the mythology of his religion.* It 
is Lucretius, no doubt, who also suggested the strange allegorical 
interpretation which we noticed in the Spanish novel,* an inter- 
pretation excusable in an ancient writer, for whom there existed 
no scientific history of religion, but far less so in a modern author, 
who wrote at a time when anthropological studies in Europe were 
bearing their first fruit. It may be said that Galdés might have 
secured the necessary information with comparatively little trouble ; 
however, he failed to do this, and from the purely artistic view- 
point the chapter is perhaps none the worse for it. 

A number of changes introduced by the modern writer are of 
course obvious. They are natural enough, and one may on the 
whole be rather astonished, not that he introduced them at all, but 
that he did not introduce more. Lucretius’ method of disposing of 
the myths of the ancients would doubtless have been equally effect- 
ive in exploding the Christian mythology. Yet Galddés was satisfied 
with leaving Lucretius’ text in the main as he found it, that is, 
directed against the ancient gods, dead long sinee. In fact, with 
one exception, his D. José is most careful not to touch upon the 
Christian dogma. The reason for this apparent conservatism is 
not difficult to guess. The indignation the novel produced in Spain 
as elsewhere was great enough as it was, and the author had no 
doubt a correct feeling that he had gone about as far as he dared 
20. 

Heine’s treatise, as most of his prose works, was accessible in 
French translation’; in fact, in a number of cases the French text 
is anterior to the German original, having been published in French 
periodicals before the German version appeared in print, usually 
quite mutilated by the censor. Galdés, who did not know German, 


3I can quote here only samples culled from this rather long passage of the 
third book. 980 f., nec. miser ... Tantalus; 984., nee Tityon. . . 

4. Tantalus = the superstitious man; Tityos = the passionate man; Sisyphus 
= the ambitious man; the Danaides = the dissatisfied, ete. ete. 

5 De l’Allemagne depuis Luther, Revue des Deua Mondes, mars, novembre 
et décembre 1834. The standard Spanish translations of Heine are posterior 
to the publication of Dota Perfecta; so are Friedrich Nietzsche’s works, who 
develops very much the same thesis as Heine, his teacher. 
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had easy access to the French editions, which are even now fairly 
well liked in Southern Europe, where a knowledge of German is 
not as common as it is elsewhere. 

As for the Latin classics, Galdés was very familiar with them 
and did not share, in this respect, D. José’s aversion. Describing 
the library of D. Inocencio, in the twenty-fifth chapter of the novel, 
he enumerates the Latin writers (the Greek ones are conspicuous 
by their absence) that were found on the shelves, and among them 
was, of course, also Lucrecio el panteista. 

Nor is it an accident that Heine and Lucretius should have been 
chosen to furnish the weapons for this chapter. True enough, D. 
José’s heretical opinions are in reality considerably less radical 
than might be supposed, to judge from the sixth chapter of the 
novel, and so were, no doubt, the religious tenets of the author, 
whose Weltanschawung never seems to have developed beyond a 
mild form of deism. Thus Galdés could safely have turned to a 
different arsenal of heresies, the works of Voltaire and the encyclo- 
pedists, forexample. Yet as D. José candidly admits, his main pur- 
pose was to épater les bourgeois, i.e., the villagers of Orbajosa in 
general and D. Inocencio in particular. Deism alone would not 
have done the trick, and to create a clearly drawn contrast between 
two irreconcilable extremes, few writers would furnish a better 
inspiration than Lucretius with his doctrine of the Ataraxia of the 
gods and Heine, who proclaimed: 


Den Himmel iiberlassen wir 
Den Engeln und den Spatzen. 


ALEXANDER HAGGERTY KRAPPE 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





A JONSON ALLUSION, AND OTHERS 


The following hitherto unnoted allusions, though presenting no 
new information, appear worth recording. They occur in the in- 
troductory matter to an anonymous politico-historical play,? The/ 
True tragi-Comedie/formarly acted at court?/& now reui[vled by 
ane/Eie witnes/before which ar drawn/the/Liuely pictures/or 

1 Dealing with the divorce of Lady Frances Howard, Countess of Essex, in 


1613, and her marriage with Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset; in 5 acts, with 
prologue and epilogue. I hope to discuss the play in detail on a later occasion. 
2 Referring, of course, to the subject of the drama, i.e., the divorce case. The 


play itself was certainly never acted and was not intended to be published 
(f.18v). 
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caracters/of the/most considarable parsons/Represented/in a holo- 
graph MS.* (Additional 25348) in the British Museum. The 
author,* writing at a date not far removed from the latter part of 
1654,° now in his advanced age, had evidently been a man about 
town and had closely followed the events of court and city, of which 
his memory extended backward to almost the beginning of the 
century. Hence the following reference to the initial failure (in 
1603) and later success of Ben Jonson’s Sejanus® takes on interest. 

In an address T'0 the reader/consarning the folowing characters/ 
or pictures/ (f.1%), after an apology for the length of the ‘‘charac- 
ters,’’ the author proceeds: 


if thes/eondem me, which are but scriblers them selues, I/apele from thair 
Iudgments, as incompetent ;/if thay be, for partial, & inconsidaret to peirce/ 
thair credit throw the sids of mine, before thay/know thair oune fate: many 
Authors being/thout worthy to be saved by us, which the fore/fathers damned 
to the pit of hell, I a monst others/hissed Seianus of the stage, yet after sate 
it/out, not only patiantly, but with content, &/admiration, . . 


In To the Reader consarning the following Play (f.18), writing 


3In quarto; 46 folios. The introductory matter consists of two addresses 
to the reader (ff.1lv-3 and 18-18v), and twelve character sketches (ff. 3v-17v) 
dealing with the Earl of Somerset, Lady Frances Howard, Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, the Earl of Northampton, ete. 


4The MS. is unsigned, and the author’s identity has not as yet been dis- 
covered. 

5 The author mentions (f.17v) ‘‘a late booke, Entitaled the Cabala’’ where- 
in is printed a letter exposing the ‘‘folly’’ of Sir Edward Coke. This refers 
to a letter wrongly attributed to Bacon (cf. Spedding, Works of Francis Bacon, 
XIII, 121 ff.) printed in the second part of Cabala:/sive/Scrinia Sacra./ 
Mysteries/of/State § Government :/in/Letters/of illustrious Persons, and great 
Agents; in the/Reigns of Henry the Eighth, Queen Elizabeth,/K: James, and 
the late King Charles./In Two Parts./In which the Secrets of Empire, and/ 
Publique manage of Affairs are contained./With many remarkable Passages 
no where else Published./London,/Printed for G. Bedel, and T. Collins, and 
are to be sold at their/Shop at the Middle-Temple-gate in Fleetstreet, 1654/. 
(Entered in Stat. Reg. 4 Aug. 1654. Eyre, Transcript, I, 453). The reference 
is probably to this collected edition rather than to the earlier separate edition 
of the second part (Stat. Reg. 8 May, 1654. Eyre, Transcript, I, 447), with 
the title Scrinta Sacra... A supplement of the Cabala, ete. The British 
Museum cataloguer (Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts in the British 
Museum in the Years MDCCCLIV-MDCCCLXXV. London. Vol. II, 1875, p. 
181) failed to note this reference and dated the MS. as ‘‘subsequent to Sept. 
1634,’’ the date of the Earl of Northampton’s death, who is spoken of as no 
longer living (f.6). 

6 Cf. E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, III, 367; C. H. Herford and 
Perey Simpson, Ben Jonson, [The Man and His Work], I, 36; J. F. Bradley 
and J. Q. Adams, The Jonson Allusion-Book, 44-48, 49, 51, 52, 97-98, 188. For 
its later success, cf. Jonson’s address to Lord Aubigny prefixed to the play 
in the 1616 Folio, where he says the play ‘‘hath out-liu’d [the people’s] 
malice, and begot it selfe a greater fauour then he [Sejanus] lost, the loue of 
good men.’’ 
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on the lack of contemporary appreciation of merit, the author con- 
tinues : 


Captain Iohn Bingham that translated lian7/out of Greeke, & the p’de- 
cessors [sic] to Skippon in the City/Artilery, a man no les fitt for practice, 
perished for/want in Ireland. Sr Thomas Glouer, Consul at/Constantinople, 
& made famous by so many gretfull/acknouligments for courtesies done to 
his nation, did/little beter then starue. Owen the Epigrammatist/& another 
reare decipherer of Letters (whom I haue/oftne obserued to walke & dine to 
gether with Duke/ Humphrey in Pauls) with a number more (whoe had wis- 
dom/& parts rich enough to endow this nation with greter/peace, & plenty 
then it is euer likly to inioy,) yet ware/sofared to be deuoured with the rust 
of want & contempt/or forced with lerned George Chapman to wright for the 
Stage/that lies now undar a heuier censure, then any wise nation/euer loaded 
har with, being to my knowlig the beast/tutor our ignorant gentary & nobility 
had: so as if our/deuins coold haue plaid thair parts in the pulpet with/as 
much reson, & Elagencie as some of our poets cried up/moralitie on the 
Theater, religion & allegiance had not so/easily abiured the Kingdom/. 

: BERNARD M. WAGNER 
Harvard University 





NOTE ON BALZAC'S MAITRE CORNELIUS 


A curious example of the perpetuation, through many editions, 
of an error in date is to be found in Balzae’s Maitre Cornélius. 
Near the end of the story (page 280 of the Calmann Lévy edition, 
duodecimo form) the novelist tells us that Margaret of Burgundy 
‘‘arriva effectivement 4 Amboise, au mois de juillet de 1’année 
1438, pour épouser le dauphin, auquel elle fut fiancée dans la 
chapelle du chateau.’’ This is of course an error, inasmuch as the 
first incidents of the story take place in 1479. Furthermore, the 
betrothal actually took place, as we learn from the memoirs of Jean 
de Troyes, in 1483. One may therefore suspect that the error was 
due to a transposition of the last two figures of the date by the 
typesetter, which would change 1483 into 1438. An examination 
of the original manuscript, now in the Lovenjoul Balzac collection 
at Chantilly, shows that this was the case. In exceptionally distinct 
characters the date was written 1483. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
painstaking care that Balzac is known to have given to the correc- 
tion of proof sheets, and to the revision of his works for later edi- 
tions, the incorrect date is found, not only in the Revue de Paris 
(December, 1831) where the story was first published, but in every 
subsequent edition, both in French and in English, that the writer 


7 The Tactiks of Alian; or art of embattailing an army after the Grecian 
manner. Englished and illustrated with figures and notes by J. B. The ex- 
ercise military of the English by order of Generall Maurice of Nassau, Prince 
of Orange, is added. London.[{1616]. And The art of embattailing an army; 
or, the second part of Alian’s Tacticks. Englished and illustrated with figures 
and observations by J. Bingham. London. 1631. 
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has been able to examine, including the first edition in book form 
(Gosselin, 1832), the edition of his complete works published by 
Houssiaux in 1855, that of Calmann Lévy (1855-1888), and finally 
the excellent edition, as yet uncompleted, of Longnon and Bouteron, 
published by Louis Conard. In the last named work, however, the 
editors have appended a note which reads: ‘‘Lapsus ou faute 
d’impression. I] faut lire: 1483.’’ The volume containing Maitre 
Cornélius (Vol. XXIX) appeared in 1926. This is the first time, 
so far as the writer can ascertain, that attention has been called 
to the error, and even at this late date the responsibility for it was 


not definitely fixed. 
G. D. Morris 
Indiana University 





% 
LYTTELTON 


A few years ago I picked up from an English bookseller a volume 
of hand-written poems. On the first page is the title, Poems bu 
Several Hands, and the date 1759. In that year the volume was 
presumably begun, but an examination of the contents shows that 
the writing extended over several years. Originally there were 362 
pages, of which the first twenty-seven have been lost. On the in- 
side of the front cover is the bookplate of James Nelthorpe of Lyn- 
ford in Norfolk. Although the collection contains a little of every- 
thing, it consists chiefly of short poems, usually sentimental, by 
authors of that time. One, which is marked ‘‘unpublished”’ in the 
volume and apparently has remained so, has a certain interest, since 
it was written by one man of note and has another as its subject. 
I transcribe it accurately. 


THE SQUIRRELS OF HAGLEY PARK, TO MISS WARBURTON’S 
SQUIRREL. 


By Lord Lyttelton sitting at the Card-Table. 


Captive Brother, break thy chain, 
Thy native Liberty regain, 

Come and joy with us to rove 

O’er ev’ry Branch of ev’ry Grove, 
O’er the deep embow’ring Vales, 
Fann’d by Zephirs wanton Gales, 
O’er the Hills, and o’er the plains, 
Of Hagley-Park where nature reigns; 
No Tyrant here our right invades, 
Free Tenants of these happy shades; 
Careless we leap from spray, to spray, 
And sport in all the bloom of May. 
Captive Brother break thy chain, 
Thy native Liberty regain. 
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THE ANSWER. 


My savage Friends ye little know 
What bliss ye tempt me to forego; 
No force I need, no galling chain, 
Fair Sukey’s captive to remain; 

Her Breath is sweeter than the Gale 
That wafts perfumes o’er Hagley’s vale; 
The straitest Plant that rises there 
Ye cannot with her Shape compare; 
Nor ever did the Hand of May, 

O’er Leaf or Flow’r, such colours lay 
As paint with Nature’s loveliest grace 
The blooming beauties of her Face. 
Fed by her gifts, I scorn to taste 
The Sylvan Nut-Tree’s coarse repast. 
With eager joy at her command, 

I run to sit upon her hand.— 

Nor think that I alone am broke 

To bend beneath her gentle Yoke ;— 
Behold! proud Hagley’s youthful Heir, 
Who lov’d to range from Fair to Fair, 
And wild as Squirrel in the Wood, 
Thought Liberty his highest good; 
Now tame like me, at Sukey’s side, 
A willing Slave forever tyed. 


The author, of course, is George, Lord Lyttelton. Hagley Park 
was his residence, and the youthful heir was his son Thomas. 
Thomas Lyttelton became engaged to Miss Warburton in the sum- 
mer of 1763; but thereafter he traveled on the Continent and be- 
came again ‘‘wild as squirrel in the wood,’’ if not wilder, and the 
engagement was broken at some time in 1764. Thus the lyric of 
the squirrels belongs to one of these two years. 

One of Lord Lyttelton’s published poems (Chalmers, XIV, p. 
178) contains a similar reference to former fickleness contrasted 
with present and future fidelity. It was addressed to Lucy For- 
tescue, who became the author’s wife; he prophesied more truly 
about his own affections than about those of his son. It is question- 
able, indeed, whether Thomas Lyttelton’s feeling toward Miss War- 
burton was ever very similar to the pure and loyal affection which 
may be ascribed to the squirrel. Among his few poems, published 
in 1780 after his death, are two that apparently were addressed 
to Miss Warburton. One, An Invitation to Miss Warb-rt-n, is a 
conventional and lifeless sentimental poem; but in the other, Thyr- 
sis and Mira: An Ode to Miss War - - - to--n, the lady is addressed 
in most insulting and indecent language. 1763 is given as the date 
of this latter poem; so it was written during or shortly before the 


engagement. 
Duke University FRANKLIN P. JOHNSON 
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A POSSIBLE SOURCE OF BROWNING’S SAUL 


Crities are generally agreed that Browning was one of the most 
original of poets. Yet, in regard to ‘‘Saul,’’ several sources, in 
addition to the Biblical one, have already been pointed out. ‘‘Pos- 
sibly Browning’s choice of the subject was a consequence of his 
life-long admiration of Christopher Smart’s Song to David 
(1763),’’! writes W. T. Young, an opinion held also by Griffin and 
Minchin: ‘‘Of Smart’s long-neglected poem termed by Rossetti 
‘a masterpiece of rich imagery, exhaustive resources and reverber- 
ant sound,’ Browning became the great champion. In later days 
he loved to recite its fervid stanzas to his friends, and in earlier 
days it was not without influence upon the evolution of his own 
noble Saul.’’? The same authorities say that ‘‘he [Browning] was 
familiar with Alfieri’s drama on the same subject [Saul and 
David].’”* 

A third poem, which appeared in the decade 1830-1840, by a 
minor English poet may also have furnished Browning with some 
suggestions. 

There was published in 1840 a slender volume of verse bearing 
the title, The Hope of the World, and Other Poems, by Charles 
Mackay (1814-1889). It was dedicated to Samuel Rogers. Among 
other poems it contained one entitled ‘‘Saul and David,’’ which 
formed one of a series of twelve ‘‘sacred melodies’’ with such titles 
as ‘‘God Said, ‘Let There Be Light,’ ’’ ‘‘The Dove of Noah,’’ ‘‘Our 
Saviour’s Lamentation over Jerusalem,’’ and ‘‘God in the Storm.’’ 
Most of these poems had probably been written during Mackay’s 
later boyhood, for at fourteen or fifteen years of age he had sub- 
mitted a group of them to Mr. Edward Irving, a well-known Lon- 
don preacher. Mackay himself,—and his account seems trust- 
worthy—later described the experience thus: 


Mr. Irving said: ‘I am pleased to see that you are a reader of your Bible. 
Among all your compositions, which are full of future promise .. ., that in 
which you have attempted to dramatize the story of David playing the harp 
before Saul, to sooth his troubled spirit in a paroxysm of madness—appears 
to me the best. ’4 


**Saul and David’’ had been published by Mackay, probably in 


1W. T. Young, editor, Robert Browning: a Selection of Poems (1835-1864), 
(1911), note to ‘‘Saul,’’ p. 216. 

2 W. Hall Griffin and Harry C. Minchin, The Life of Robert Browning, with 
Notices of His Writings, His Family, and His Friends (1910), p. 6. 
3 Ibid., p. 129. 
4Charles Mackay, Forty Years’ Recollections (1877), I, 25. 
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1837, in a thin volume, Poems, but in its final form in The Hope 
of the World it had been ‘‘so much altered and added to, as in fact 
to form a new poem’’ (Preface). 

It is quite probable that Browning saw this volume of poems by 
Mackay ; Edmund Gosse says that ‘‘for the next two or three years 
[from 1837 on] Browning lived very quietly at Hatcham, writing 
under the rose trees of the large garden, riding on ‘York,’ his 
uncle’s horse, and steeping himself in all literature, modern and 
ancient, English and exotic.’’ 

Were it not for a similarity of treatment of subject matter, one 
might say that the two poems, Browning’s ‘‘Saul’’ and Mackay’s 
‘‘Saul and David,’’ have nothing in common. Externally they are 
quite dissimilar. Mackay’s poem is a lyric, only fifty lines long; 
in seven short stanzas of six and eight lines; varied in rhyme; and 
of iambic tetrameter.” Browning’s ‘‘Saul’’ is a dramatic monologue, 
336 lines in length; in nineteen stanzas,—with few exceptions, long; 
and in rhyming couplets of anapestic pentameter. 

Further external evidence seems against a possible influence. 
Other sources have been indicated above, although Browning’s 
‘*Saul’’ seems much more like Mackay’s poem than that by Chris- 
topher Smart. The division between stanzas IX and X of ‘‘Saul’’ 
—the two parts separated in composition by a period of ten years— 
indicates that Browning’s poem was not written, and perhaps not 
conceived, as a sustained piece of work. Furthermore, the Brown- 
-ings had not a high opinion of Mackay as a poet. Writing to 
Elizabeth Barrett, under postmark of January 12, 1846, Browning 
rejects the critical praise of such journals as the Athenaeum be- 
cause they have praised Mackay, casts doubt on the originality of 
two of the latter’s poems, the ‘‘Dead Pan’’ and the ‘‘Song of the 
Bell,’’ and mentions him as a prose writer. Elizabeth Barrett, in 
reply, under postmark of January 14, 1846, adds in a postscript: 

But for the man [referring to Mackay]—To call him a poet! A prince and 
potentate of Commonplaces, such as he is!—I have seen his name in the 
Athenaeum attached to a lyric or two... . poems, correctly called fugitive,— 


more than usually fugitive—but I never heard before that his hand was in 
the prose department.¢ 


Despite this rather convincing evidence, the similarity between 


5 Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. XXII (Supplement), (1909), 
article by Edmund Gosse, p. 308. 

6 The Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett, 1845-1846, Vol. 
I, pp. 386, 393, 398. 
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‘‘Saul’’ and Mackay’s ‘‘Saul and David’’ in subject matter and 
treatment deserves notice and comment. The content of the latter 
is, briefly, as follows: 

Stanza 1—Saul, in his royal hall, is overcome by the spirit of 
evil, which manifests itself in a ‘‘madness on the kingly brow’’ and 
a ‘‘frenzy in the soul.’’ 

Stanza 2—David, the shepherd-minstrel, comes with his lyre, 
‘‘all radiant with prophetic fire,’’ and begins ‘‘a bold and joyous 
song.’’ 

Stanza 3—David sings of the pleasures of wine; youth is fleeting, 
time passes to return no more; joy has its grief, love its sting; but 
wine is a source of pleasure and rejoicing. 

Stanza 4—Though Saul answers the song with a smile, his mad- 
ness and frenzy continue. 

Stanza 5—David sings of the beauty of a loved one, how gloom 
should find light in her eyes, how an aching forehead should rest 
upon her breast, how 

Love is the solace and relief, 
Love is the balm for care and grief. 

Stanza 6—Still Saul remains motionless, his madness continues, 
and David prepares to sing another song. 

Stanza 7—David sings of the goodness, greatness, and loving- 
kindness of the Lord; how the heart that sues for pardon need no 
longer weep for past errors; and how God can heal a suffering soul 
and cheer it in the day of sorrow. This time the song has a dif- 
ferent effect : 


The monarch heard—then smiled—then wept— 
The evil spirit pass’d away. 

Two points of similarity will be noticed between the two poems 
of Browning and Mackay. (1) In each David sings different songs 
before Saul, trying to drive from him the evil spirit, and in each 
the effects of the different songs on the king are described. (2) 
Mackay’s David sings of the pleasures of wine, Browning’s David 
sings of the ‘‘wild joys of living,’’ of the prime vigor of manhood— 
eating, drinking, hunting, swimming,—both poets describing sensual 
pleasures. Mackay’s David sings of love, albeit an earthly love 
embodied in the form of a beautiful woman; Browning’s David 
sings of love as a spiritualized passion—the love of father, mother, 
brothers, and kindred. Mackay’s David sings of the consolations 
of religion, through the love of God for man in granting pardon 
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and bringing comfort in sorrow; Browning’s David sings also of 
the consolations of religion, of God’s love for man, of God’s willing- 
ness to suffer for man and, through this suffering, to grant man 
immortality. 

In some respects, then, Mackay’s ‘‘Saul and David’’ seems like 
an outline, a framework, an embryonic form of Browning’s ‘‘Saul’’ 
because of this similarity in the details of subject matter and treat- 
ment. In all other respects, Browning’s poem is infinitely superior, 
—in description, in characterization, in development of ideas, in 
poetic treatment. 

The choice of subject—David playing a harp before Saul—by 
both poets is not unusual, for, as Edward Berdoe quotes from 
Heber’s Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, ‘‘more than one poet has availed 
himself of the beauty of this situation.’’’ But the similarity of in- 
cidents and of treatment in the two poems does seem somewhat 
unusual. This similarity may be coincidental. But there seems 
to be sufficient reason for believing that ‘‘Saul and David,’’ by 
Charles Mackay, was at least an indirect source of ‘‘Saul,’’ that 
Browning read the former poem, and that much of its content was 
retained, perhaps unconsciously, in his retentive memory. More 


than that,—or, in other words, that the former poem was a direct, 
definite source of the latter and a positive influence on it,—surely 
no one can assert from the nature of the evidence. 


Purdue University GrEOoRGE S. WYKOFF 





QUERY ON CHAUCER’S BURGESSES 


The five Burgesses whom Chaucer describes in the Prologue, 
and then forgets, have been mentioned a number of times by Chau- 
cerian scholars, but no one seems to have discussed them in their 
relation to the Canterbury Tales as a whole. Is it not possible that 
the poet may have inserted them as an afterthought, when the Pro- 
logue had been finished and the Tales were well on their way to 
completion ? 

In the Prologue the poet has lumped these five tradesmen to- 
gether, describing them only as a group. None of them is individ- 
ualized; ‘‘they were clothed alle in o liveree’’ (A 363). They 
belong to the same fraternity and have the same sort of gear. No 
other group is so hastily characterized. 

In the Tales themselves, we find that, of all the members of the 
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pilgrimage mentioned in the Prologue, only seven are not called 
upon to tell a story; only seven are not mentioned in the links. 
These seven are the five Burgesses, the Yeoman, and the Plowman. 
The Yeoman belongs to the group with the Knight and Squire, each 
of whom tells a tale and appears in the links. The Plowman is 
grouped with the Parson, who tells the longest tale in the series. 
The Burgesses are the only group of whom no member appears 
after the Prologue. It is the Reeve, not the Carpenter, who re- 
plies to the Miller’s Tale in derision of carpenters in general. 
Since the Burgesses are described very briefly and as a group, 

and since they are entirely omitted from the Tales and links, let 
us see how the Prologue would read if the Burgesses were removed. 
Chaucer describes the Sergeant of Lawe as a cautious, wise man. 

Of fees and robes hadde he many oon. 

So greet a purchasour was nowher noon. (A 317-318) 
Professor Manly has pointed out! that the Sergeant was really a 
great man. There were only forty-eight listed in the entire reign 
of Edward III, and twenty-eight of these were withdrawn as judges. 
They were rich and privileged. After the Sergeant, we find 


A Frankeleyn was in his compaignye. (A 331) 


This Franklin was a lover of food,—good food. He liked a sop 
in wine, 
For he was Epicurus owne sone. (A 336) 


His bread, his ale were always of the same excellency. No man 
had better wine, and his home was never without baked meat. There 
was so much food in his house that it seemed as if it snowed meat 
and drink. Here we have two men journeying together. One is 
a rich,—not ordinary lawyer or solicitor,—but Sergeant of the 
Lawe, accustomed to the best London could offer. The other is a 
country gentleman who loves to eat. What should logically follow? 
A Cook they hadde with hem for the nones 


To boille the chiknes with the mary-bones, 
And poudre-marchant tart, and galyngale. (A 379-381) 


The Sergeant and the Franklin are not accustomed to hardships, 
and know very well how few are the chances for appetizing meals 
at a roadside inn. They would naturally take along a cook and 
have all the comforts of home—mainly, good food and plenty of it. 


1 John M. Manly, Some New Light on Chaucer, New York, 1926, p. 134. 
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Thus we see how smoothly the Prologue runs on after the apparent- 
ly irrelevant description of the Burgesses has been withdrawn. 

As for these Burgesses, they would scarcely be able to take their 
own cook. They did not belong to the wealthy guilds, and were 
in all probability saving what money they had ‘‘for to been an 
alderman.’’ Cooks were prohibitively expensive, often costing one 
hundred dollars for a single night.? 

Assuming, then, that the Burgesses were a later insertion, what 
object would Chaucer have had for making the change? When 
the Prologue was being written,’ the victuallers, or protectionists, 
were in power. But since John of Gaunt had given his protection 
to the non-victualling party, the poet may have thought it would 
not be proper to put into the Prologue those companies to which 
his patron was opposed. After 1391, however, the victualler-non- 
victualler controversy died down, and Chaucer would have felt at 
liberty to introduce into his Canterbury Tales some members of 
the guilds, a class which he had formerly neglected. In that case, 
his choice would naturally enough fall to the group protected by 
his old friend. At the same time, he would not care to choose from 
those companies which had definitely opposed the king by petition- 
ing parliament to redress their grievances against Mayor Brembre, 
the king’s protegé.* As Professor Kuhl has pointed out, Chaucer 
chose from the largest of the non-victualling guilds which were not 
involved in the political squabbles of the day.°® 

This view would be in harmony with the opinions expressed by 
many Chaucerian scholars. Professor French,® following Professor 
Tatlock,’ states, ‘‘The generally accepted belief is that the Prologue 
was begun before more than two or three of the stories had been 
written, and that it was completed before Chaucer proceeded fur- 


2Cf. George Unwin, The Guilds and Companies of London, London, 1925, 
p. 195. The Brewers paid their cook 23 s. for a dinner in 1425. 

3 Probably 1386-1388. Cf. R. D. French, A Chaucer Handbook, New York, 
1927, p. 203; and E. P. Kuhl, ‘‘Chaucer’s Burgesses,’’ Wisconsin Academy 
of Science, vol. XVIII, p. 652, note. 


4 Kuhl, op. cit., pp. 652-653. 

5 There was no carpenters’ guild. Cf. Kuhl, op. cit., pp. 657-658. For a 
discussion of the guilds in politics, see the introduction to Letter-Book H, 
Calender of Letter-Books, London, 1907, edited by R. R. Sharpe. 

6 Op. cit., p. 202. 

7J. 8. P. Tatlock, The Development and Chronology of Chaucer’s Works, 
Chaucer Society, 1907, pp. 142-143. 
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ther with his collection of Tales.’’® Miss Hammond? and Professor 
Frederick Tupper’? have already suggested that Chaucer added 
or reworked the portraits of the Reeve, Miller, Manciple, Sum- 
moner, and Pardoner in order to add dramatic incident to the Tales. 
In the light of these remarks, therefore, it is at least possible that 
the Burgesses may have been inserted as an afterthought. 


University of Iowa CARROLL CAMDEN, JR. 


8 Also cf. E. P. Hammond, Chaucer, a Bibliographical Manual, New York, 
1908, pp. 250-251. 


9 Op. cit., p. 254 ff. 
10‘*The Quarrels of the Canterbury Pilgrims,’’ J.Z.G.P., vol. XIV, p. 268. 
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Shakespeare Improved, by Hazelton Spencer. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge: 1927. XII + 406 pp. 

Although the ostensible, and indeed the main, purpose of this work is to 
discuss the Restoration versions of Shakespeare, the author has seized the 
opportunity to retell the story of the London theatres. The story has been 
told before, and substantially as we have it here; yet the present narrative 
is compact and clear, and has the merit of incorporating the results of recent 
research, and of indicating the trend of present discussion. The author’s own 
contributions are few. He repeats his conjecture of 1926 (Modern Philology, 
XXIV, 173-180) that when Pepys wrote ‘‘Blackfryers’’ on Jan. 29, 1661, he 
really meant Whitefriars and hence Salisbury Court. Granting the fact of 
the initial error by Pepys, the suggestion disposes of the claim that ‘‘ Black- 
fryers’’ was a fifth theatre not hitherto included in our calculations. Some- 
thing is also done to clear up the peregrinations of the companies during the 
first years of the Restoration. In general, however, the fog which envelops 
so many aspects of the period is not dissipated in any important particular. 
The treatment of the mechanical side of the Restoration stage makes clear, 
even as it repeats what is already known, how much remains uncertain. Again, 
consideration of the personal side of the stage, which has engaged the at- 
tention of so many biographers from the beginning, is still hampered by the 
fragmentariness of the casts which we are presumably lucky to have at all. 

Most interesting of his contributions is his theory, expounded at several 
points, of the relation between ‘‘players’ quartos’’ and the contemporary 
stage. The stage, he thinks, paid little or no attention to the folios, or to 
the pre-Restoration quartos, referring instead to what he calls the ‘‘pre- 
Wars’’ quartos. The Restoration quartos represent, he thinks, the contem- 
porary stage version. Closely examined, however, his statements of this last 
relationship (of Restoration quartos to stage versions) are but repeated as- 
sertions, qualified, as on page 176, where he says, ‘‘he [the Restoration re- 
publisher of Shakespeare] went presumably to the theatre and secured the 
actors’ latest version.’’ The theory, attractive as it is, cannot be considered 
proved on the evidence presented. But, even granted that a quarto represents 
the latest stage version, this of course does not prove that the theatrical com- 
pany did not on some other occasion make use of some other version. Indeed, 
his own theory of the probable gradual alteration of the text of The Taming 
of the Shrew over a period of years into Sauny the Scot, with another period 
of years following the first performance of Sauny the Scot before its publi- 
cation shows the hazardous nature of such an assumption. 

Part II consists of a workmanlike summary and estimate of the Restoration 
texts, as adapted by D’Avenant, Dryden, Tate, and others. The synopses and 
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points of difference from Shekespeare will be found convenient, while the 
generalizations as to style are amply illustrated by quotations. 

One would not wish to be over-critical of the author’s obvious attempt to 
popularize his material in the manner of so many contemporary authors. In 
dealing with the delightful personalities of the Restoration stage, such a 
method may be justified. The entire second section, however, made up of 
summaries, comparisons, and technical discussions, can in no way be made 
interesting to a popular audience; and even in the first part there are passages 
where references to our contemporary stage and its stars, likely so soon to 
need footnotes for themselves, seem labored and superfluous. 

The book is handsomely printed and illustrated. 

The University of Iowa BARTHOLOW V. CRAWFORD 


A Voyage to the South Seas in His Majesty’s Ship the Wager in the Years 
1740-1741. By John Bulkeley and John Cummins gunner and carpenter of 
the Wager. With an introduction by Arthur D. Howden Smith. 212 pp. 
McBride and Company, New York, 1927. 

The influence of the great voyages upon English literature is by no means 
as yet fully appreciated. Such a monumental work as Professor Lowes’s 
Road to Xanadu reveals the astonishing transmutation of. explorers’ accounts 
into poetry by a single poet. The wreck of the Wager off the coast of Chile 
on May 14, 1741 belongs among those stirring events that not only produced 
exciting journals and narratives, but that later reflected themselves in poetry. 

At least seven narratives of this disaster were written. These fall into two 
groups: one concerning the party that returned to England by sailing south 
in the reconstructed longboat around the Horn, the other concerning the party 
that stayed with the captain and later went north, became prisoners of the 
Spanish, and returned to England variously. Of the ship’s scurvy-ridden 
crew of a hundred fifty-two sailors and marines, only thirty-seven ever saw 
England again. All accounts are tales of unbelievable hardships: famine, 
disorder, discouragement, death, and remorseless, unceasing gales on the worst 
seacoast in the world. 

Of these narratives, the most interesting and authentic is the journal of 
the ship’s gunner, John Bulkeley, published first in 1743 as A Voyage to the 
South Seas ... 1740-1741, by Bulkeley and Cummins, and now reprinted as 
the second volume of the Argonaut Series. This journal is not only a carefully 
kept record of the arduous anabasis south through the Straits of Magellan, 
obviously modelled upon Sir John Narborough’s Journal of a Voyage .. ., but 
is a kind of legal document representing the case of determined seamen who 
knew that their honest attempt to preserve their lives would be interpreted 
as mutiny at home. None of the other accounts was written like this one 
day by day on ground and deck. None of them has the simple eloquence, the 
ring of truth of the two hundred gaunt pages of this journal. 

The best of the other accounts is that of the Honourable John Byron 
(grandfather of the poet), midshipman of the Wager, who recounts years later 
the still greater hardships of the captain’s party. This should be read along 
with Bulkeley and Cummins’s Voyage as a supplement. Furthermore, Anson’s 
Voyage Round the World completes the setting, for the Wager was part of 
Anson’s famous squadron. 
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Thus John Bulkeley’s journal is part of the epic-literature of voyages. It 
also rubs closer to great literature. In Chapter VIII of Anson’s Voyage the 
reader will find the principal source of Cowper’s powerful poem, The Castaway. 
After reading John Bulkeley and John Byron, he will see reflections of the 
loss of the Wager in the second canto of Don Juan. And if he reads the ex- 
planatory first chapter of Anson, he will like Smollett the better for having 
taken Roderick Random to the West Indies. The last escape of Bulkeley was 
the sober refusal of the command of the Royal George, which later sank dis- 
astrously and was commemorated in Cowper’s On the Loss of the Royal George. 
University of Buffalo WILiLarD H. BONNER 








